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The Badminton Magazine 


THE BUNKER BABY 


BY CYRIL MULLETT 


‘DEAR, dear,’ muttered Colonel Cleam, Chairman of the Green 
Committee of the Combe Havering Golf Club, ‘how many more 
times am I to have to tell that fellow he must sweep before 
rolling ? The green is just dusted all over with powdered worm- 
casts. He’sa lazy brute. I woider, now, if he has cleared 
those nettles out of the drain, as I told him? H’m, ah! 
seems to have done that ; but why the devil has he left them 
there in heaps for the balls to tuck up in? He does every- 
thing by halves, confound him;’ and the Colonel struck 
viciously with his stick at one of the nettle heaps as he marched 
off towards the next little red flag. 

Thus he went from green to green, grumbling at the green- 
keeper’s shortcomings, till the clubhouse loomed in view; and 
standing on the ridge of the famous Barrows, he took a long 
look across the links, 

‘H’m, no one playing, apparently,’ he said to himself. ‘A 
bit too early yet, though. Ah, that bunker! I wonder if he 
raked the sand as I told him to do?’ 
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The Colonel descended from the ridge and made a bee-line 
for the bunker, approaching it from the back. As he passed 
through the. passage-way he nearly tripped over a bundle lying 
there. 

‘ Hullo, what’s this ?’ he said, as he bent down to examine it. 

It was a thick woollen shawl wrapped carefully round some- 
thing inside, and fastened by safety pins. The Colonel 
touched it. 

‘Good Heavens!’ he exclaimed, turning pale. 

With trembling fingers he drew aside some of the folds at 
the loose end of the wrapper. 

A little curly golden head, two big blue eyes, and a rose- 
bud mouth appeared to the Colonel’s astonished gaze. 

‘Good Heavens !’ he exclaimed again. ‘ You pretty dear, 
I was afraid you were 

And he took up the child. Again the little one smiled ; and 
thrusting forth a chubby fist, seized the Colonel’s grizzled 
moustache and tugged at it with loving might. 

‘Well, I never! It’s a mercy you're not dead from cold. 
How long have you been here? Damme! what am I to do 
with you, my pretty ? Here, come along ; we’ll goto the club- 
house and see Mrs. Tew. How hungry you must be!’ And 
the Colonel strode along gingerly holding the bundle, and 
stamped noisily into the clubhouse, calling loudly for Mrs. Tew, 
the steward’s wife. 

‘Quick, Mrs. Tew,’ he cried, as she came bustling from the 
kitchen. ‘See here, what I’ve picked up in the new bunker.’ 

‘I do believe it’s a baby,’ exclaimed Mrs. Tew with some 
amount of conviction. ‘Oh, Colonel!’ 

‘What do you mean by “ Oh, Colonel” ?’ he roared. 

‘Oh, nothing, sir. It’s only a—a 

‘An exclamation, eh? Well, take the kid and give it a 
good square meal. It must be starving.’ 

Mrs. Tew took the bundle and hugged it to her ample 
bosom. 

‘The pretty dear,’ she said. ‘Well, if it ain’t the loveliest 
baby as I’ve ever nursed. To think of leaving a poor mite like 
this out in the open. It’s dreadful, that’s what it is. This is a 
gent’s child, I know. It’s that ’andsome ;’ and she looked at 
the Colonel. 

‘Feed it,’ he said gruffly. ‘You know how, I suppose.’ 

‘I ought to, Colonel. Which it’s thirteen I’ve had, and all 
of ’em grown up, bless ’em ; and thanks to goat’s milk.’ 
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‘Well, there are heaps of goats about here,’ said the 
Colonel, as he walked away towards the smoking-room. 

There he took up a paper and tried to read; but he soon 
flung the sheet aside, and lighted another cigar, which was 
against his practice. He went out on to the verandah, and 
generally fidgeted about. No member appeared; so after 
worrying up and down for a considerable time, he could bear 
it no longer ; and thrusting his head in the kitchen, he asked 
how the foundling was getting on. 

‘Just lovely,’ answered Mrs. Tew. ‘I ’adn’t got a cradle, 
so I’ve put it to sleep in the dresser drawer. And oh, sir, its 
linen is that beautiful, and there’s two ten-pun’ notes as I’ve 
found pinned to its little shift. Its mother couldn’t ’ave been 
a poor woman, if so be I’m not libelling the whole sec by calling 
her one. It’s to be oped you won’t send it to the union, sir. 
Rather than that, as I’ve been saying to Tew, and his answer 
was, “ Do as you like, Missis,” I 

“Yes, yes, of course. We must think over it. There’s no 
need for hurry.’ 

The Colonel stole in on tiptoe—for all the world like a cat 
on hot bricks—and peeped at the sleeping little one. It was a 
fair sight, and went straight home to the old Indian officer. 
There is the paternal instinct, just as there is the maternal ; 
and Colonel Cieam was a childless widower. 

He heard the tramp of boots on the verandah, so he scuttled 
out of the kitchen rather shamefacedly. It was his old friend 
and opponent, Sir John Alvey. 

‘Hullo, Cleam. Want a match ?’ 

‘Yes, 1 do, John. And, moreover, I’ll play you for half a 
crown.’ 

It did not take many holes to show that the Colonel’s half- 
crown was as good as lost. He was distinctly off his game, 
and a wickedly topped ball at the fifth tee landed him in the 
bunker. 

‘What on earth is the matter with you this morning?’ 
asked Alvey. 

‘Well, the truth is that not an hour ago I found a baby in 
this very bunker.’ 

“A what ?’ 

‘A baby. A beautiful blue-eyed, golden-haired girl. That 
is to say, I’m not quite sure it zs a girl; but, somehow, it seems 
to me that it ought to be.’ 

‘Where is it ?’ 
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‘Well, I haven’t got it about me. Mrs, Tew is looking 
after it at present.’ 

‘Good gracious! what a disgraceful thing. Some servant- 
girl, I suppose.’ 

‘I don’t think so. It was robed in fine linen, and had two 
ten-pound notes pinned to it.’ 

‘Dear me! A romance. Can’t be any one round here, 
Cleam. Some one in Greathampton, I should say. What are 
you going to do in the matter ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Here, I'll give up the hole. I can’t get 
out of this confounded bunker. Hope I’m not always to come 
to grief here for the future. I’ve a sort of presentiment.’ 

The interest in the game had practically fizzled out. The 
conversation no longer bore reference to strokes or chances ; it 
revolved constantly round the baby. Alvey was eager for 
details, and the novelty of the affair so occupied the pair that 
the match was pursued in a perfunctory manner—taken up, as 
it were, at intervals. The Colonel had been five down by the 
time he had imparted the news to his partner, and it is to be 
supposed he remained five down, since, at the fourteenth hole, 
the match was abandoned and the pair returned to the club- 
house. 

While the Colonel was in the dressing-room, Alvey sneaked 
off to have a peep at the foundling, and he gave Mrs. Tew the 
half-crown he had just won. Other members were now 
arriving rapidly, and made a continuous procession (on tip-toe) 
across the kitchen to the dresser drawer. May be, it was the 
mystery surrounding the situation that aroused this interest in 
men who, ordinarily, would rather have avoided than sought 
the presence of a sleeping infant. Three or four members 
were peering curiously into the drawer when its occupant 
suddenly awoke with a yell. The gazers fled incontinently, as 
though for their lives ; much to the amusement of Mrs. Tew 
and of the Colonel, who was being bombarded by inquiries 
from all sides. During lunch the baby formed the staple of 
conversation. 

‘What are you going to do with it, Colonel ?’ asked one 
man. 

‘Well, I don’t quite know,’ replied the Colonel candidly. 

‘It isn’t for Cleam to decide,’ remarked another. ‘It isn’t 
his baby. It’s treasure trove, and belongs to the club on whose 
ground it was found.’ 

‘Treasure trove goes to the Crown, my friend,’ observed 
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Parchmore, who was a solicitor. ‘Although I don’t think the 
Crown would care to exercise its prerogative in this case.’ 

‘Then, if the Crown renounces, the child goes to the club ; 
if the club renounces, the child goes to the Colonel; if the 
Colonel renounces , 

‘It goes to the union.’ 

‘I’m damned if it does,’ said the Colonel. 

‘A sand bunker is a queer place for wild oats to crop up 
in,’ said young Flitwick. 

‘Shut up, Flitwick,’ whispered his neighbour. ‘Can’t you 
see the Colonel’s touched on a soft spot ?’ 

‘You're right, old chap.’ Then, aloud, Flitwick said: ‘1 
beg to move that this club do now solemnly charge itself with 
the keep and maintenance of the baby bunker—I mean the 
bunker baby, until such time as it shall reach the age of twenty- 
one years—and so on. All those who are in favour of the 
resolution will please signify the same in the usual way.’ 

There was a general laugh. ‘I don’t think we are a 
quorum, Flitwick,’ said the Colonel. ‘And I rather fancy a 
general meeting would listen somewhat aghast to your resolu- 
tion.’ 

Nevertheless, Flitwick’s random proposition did, to some 
extent, filter down in a modified form into the Colonel’s mind. 
Apart from the alternative of sending the child to the work- 
house, there was, pending arrangements, no other course open 
than to leave the foundling in the stewardess’ charge at the 
clubhouse, where for nine days it was a wonder to the 
members, and then practically dropped out of their minds, In 
this way matters drifted on for months ; nothing was settled— 
nothing done that had any appearance of finality about it, and, 
although a baby can be supported for a long time on two ten- 
pound notes, there is an end to most things ; and the day came 
when the twenty pounds had melted into patent foods and 
short clothes. This created no anxiety in Mrs. Tew’s warm 
heart, but it began to sway the Colonel. If the stewardess 
continued to maintain the child (and she desired nothing else), 
the child naturally would grow up as hers and of hers ; an 
arrangement which the Colonel was loath to accept. He 
would (and, no doubt, he had originally been animated by this 
idea) have charged himself with the little one who had so 
strangely thrust herself into his gallant old heart, but he felt 
that in doing so now, he would, perhaps, be acting somewhat 
invidiously towards the foster-mother, and, moreover, that the 
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mere fact of his personal payment might not, under the cir- 
cumstances, bring with it any personal control. If, however, 
he were just the acting member of a trusteeship, the office 
would involve an impersonal position which would render 
practical] guardianship much more easy should developments 
point to interference as desirable. Flitwick’s proposition had 
now become objective for a goal to be determinedly aimed at, 
and Colonel Cleam, in due season, boldly proposed in general 
committee that the Combe Havering Golf Club should formally 
adopt the child. Having based his proposal on the ‘middle 
course’ reasoning indicated above, he proceeded to unfold the 
scheme by which, he suggested, the business could be carried 
out without financial burden to the club. 

‘My idea,’ he remarked, ‘is to institute a big annual com- 
petition for a cup of suitable value, which I myself hope to be 
allowed to present. The entrance fee, I must admit, would be 
high—say, a guinea; but not too high if we regard the 
matter in the light of a charity viewed from the social 
standpoint of our members. These entrance fees—to be 
applied to the maintenance and bringing up of the child— 
would go to form a fund which I will administer ; and, more- 
over, I will guarantee to make up any sum that may be 
required from time to time to balance the accounts. I cannot, 
as you will appreciate, take the child myself; I do not want 
Mrs. Tew to do so, for reasons you already understand. Let 
the ciub, then, nominally adopt the girl on the lines I have laid 
down, and I will be responsible for the carrying of them out.’ 

The committee raised no opposition to the scheme, so the 
proposal was agreed to, subject, of course, to the decision of 
the annual meeting. This took place some three weeks later, 
when the Colonel moved the adoption of the committee’s report, 
and young Flitwick seconded the motion in the warmest possible 
terms. 

‘Members of the Combe Havering Golf Club,’ he said, 
‘representatives of all that wealth, beauty, and _ intelligence 
which has been scattered with no niggard hand in Greathampton 
and its immediate vicinity, shall we hesitate for a moment to 
adopt a proposal which will, without trouble to ourselves, confer 
upon a small, but interesting fellow creature, the inestimable 
benefits of our vicarious parentage? If we should reject 
this motion by an idle, indefensible vote, we thrust the inter- 
esting fellow creature down to the bottom of the social ladder. 
All men, and, I suppose, all women, would be socially equal 
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were it not for their parents. This child has no parents that 
we know of, and is thus deprived of any position they might 
be able to bestow on her. Gentlemen, will you handicap this 
child at the outset by handing her over to the union, or will 
you throw the mantle of your protection around her and give 
her a chance? All the while with the comforting assurance 
that you are not asked to pay for the cloak. You have heard 
Colonel Cleam’s reasons for asking you to do this thing, and 
they are the reasons of one who would do as he would be done 
by. Think, gentlemen, of the glow that shall pervade you when 
you see the child growing up in all the beauty of her promise, 
till the chances you gave her shall bring the fairy prince to her 
pretty feet. Think of the righteous thrill you shall feel when 
you realise how you have saved her from servantgirlism, bar- 
maidism, or the milliner’s shop; and that you who give your 
five guineas annually to help bring niggers to top-hats and 
intemperance have done this thing at the cost of avote. There- 
fore, I say, give the child a chance; at least, start her with a 
teed-up ball. Life is like golf ; in it we make good strokes, and 
we sometimes foozle. He who votes “ Aye” to-night is making 
a long shot which may, haply, turn out well, but he who votes 
“No” is most certainly foozling. I beg to second the resolution.’ 

It was carried unanimously. 

The business of the club-adoption brought to the members 
a recrudescence of interest in the young lady who lay serenely 
unconscious of it, eating and sleeping after the manner of 
babies, in the steward’s rooms ; till the excitement waned again 
and the whole affair, for the general, gradually took its place in 
the limbo of ancient history. Once a year, when the Cleam Cup 
was played for, the large entrance fee required some explanation 
in certain cases ; otherwise, things went on uneventfully enough. 
The child grew and flourished ; and walked and talked, till it 
was old enough to be sent to a small private school in the 
village. 

At seven years of age, Ilfra Combe—for so the foundling 
had been registered, began to worry the Colonel. 7s interest 
in her had never diminished, and it now pained him consider- 
ably to discover that even when allowing for the shortcomings 
of infant speech the child was practically h-less. Of course, 
this was due to too much Tew; so the Colonel, who was a man 
of action, very soon packed Ilfra off to a boarding-school in the 
next county. Here her speech was gradually mended, and her 
natural abilities fostered during a period of eight years school- 
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life, punctuated by vacations passed at Combe Havering. It 
was during these vacations she came to understand that she 
was Mrs. Tew’s niece; a belief, however, her natural refinement, 
and her growing appreciation that a gulf in class was surely 
fixed between her and her supposed relatives, gradually under- 
mined as she grew older and ‘saw things.’ By the time she 
went away to a convent in Belgium she had begun to ask her- 
self questions, and was worried by doubts she shrank from 
hinting to the kindly old ‘auntie’ who lavished so much care 
and love upon her, but who, at the same time, obviously 
regarded her as of much finer clay than the other members 
of the family. 

Ilfra was now eighteen. Eighteen years had passed since 
the Colonel had found the bundle in the bunker on that sunny 
June morning. He was an old man now, and alone was left of 
all the members who had voted that memorable resolution of 
adoption. Sir John Alvey had long since been gathered to his 
fathers; Parchmore was dead, and young Flitwick—-now 
middle-aged Flitwick—was a brewer and staid J.P. up in 
Yorkshire. All, all had gone, save the Colonel and the Tews ; 
and they were old and would go soon. A fresh generation of 
members foregathered on the verandah now, and entered for 
the Cleam Cup with very hazy views of the charity in whose 
support it had been instituted. For three years Ilfra had not 
been seen at Combe Havering ; but now her education was 
finished, and she was coming back from the convent. She was 
eighteen years of age, and when the Colonel saw her he sighed. 
He had cast his bread upon the waters ; it had returned to him 
after eighteen years, and now he did not know what to do with it. 

The girl was as fair as that golden morning on which he 
had found her in the bunker, and she wore that indescribable 
air of charm which is lent by health and high education. Her 
restriction to the steward’s apartments was out of the question 
now. In fact, the idea vanished like a flash before her presence ; 
and she moved like a queen about that part of the clubhouse 
to which ladies were admitted. The younger men gazed with 
awe upon the vision occasionally vouchsafed to them; till, as 
time wore on, she would sit in state on the verandah, surrounded 
by what Flitwick, in her own support and advocacy, had styled 
the ‘wealth, beauty, and intelligence of Greathampton,’ all 
hanging on her words and bidding for her smiles, until matches 
grew to be a question of her presence or absence, and the 
caddies grumbled at so much unfruitful idleness, 
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Ilfra Combe knew all about herself now ; or, rather, she knew 
as much as there was to tell. One day, the Colonel, sitting 
alone with her, told her her history. She listened quietly till 
he had done, when she said slowly : 

‘Yes; I must have had some prescience of this, I think ; 
but as through a glass, darkly. I can see all now,’ and she 
laid her hand on the Colonel’s rugged old fist, as two tears rolled 
down her cheeks. ‘God bless you, Colonel,’ she said with 
a little sigh. 

The little sigh went home to the Colonel’s heart. Had he 
treated the child fairly after all? His thoughts harked back to 
that remark of Flitwick’s, made eighteen years ago. ‘At any 
rate, let us start her with a teed-up ball.’ But to the old man 
it now seemed that the girl was the ball. She had been teed- 
up, certainly ; but whence, from whom, was to come the stroke 
that was to launch her forth for good or ill? Launched 
she must be, in the natural sequence of events ; but how? He 
was old; and when the tie between Ilfra and the club should 
snap, as snap it must ere long, would there be any one left 
to forge another link? He shook his head. What was to 
become of her ?—unless she sank the position he had so care- 
fully maintained for her. Had it been all wrong? He could 
not provide for her. He was not rich, and what little he had 
his dead sister’s children claimed by every right of kin, blood, 
and affection. Had he been subtly selfish? Had he, in 
bringing his frotégée up as a lady, been, in reality, offering 
her interests on his own altar to altruism ? And the girl had 
sighed when she had asked God to bless him for doing what he 
had done; did that sigh contain the ope that the petition 
might be justified by results? He wondered. And the old 
man sat there silent, dreaming by the girl’s side, till he was 
aroused by the gride of the wheels of a waggonette which had 
brought over some six or seven members from Greathampton. 

With one accord the young men pushed forward to pay 
their court to Ilfra, sitting there as sweet as a rose in June. 
The Colonel knew all the men; they were well bred, well 
educated, and more or less well off—eligible partis, all of 
them ; and although the word ‘arti’ was not specifically 
expressed in his own mind, yet the idea contained therein 
suddenly broke in upon the Colonel in a wave of light ; and 
he keenly watched the girl’s countenance as she welcomed 
each of the new comers. He drew that covert blank ; but 
continued obseryation showed him that although the whole half~ 
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dozen were over head and ears in love with the girl, there were 
half a dozen subtle grades of feeling producing the emotion. 
Without doubt, Frank Lofter’s was the deepest, truest, most 
religious. 

‘Well, well,’ thought the Colonel as he moved away. ‘A 
good fellow, well off, and a capital player.’ 

It was a pity, however, that he did not wait a few moments 
longer—just long enough to see Dick Merstham arrive. 
Ilfra’s manner towards Dick differed not a whit from that which 
she had exhibited towards the others ; but at the first sound 
of his footfall on the verandah a sudden brighter light had 
leapt into her eyes. After a while matches were fixed up and 
the players started off, but Lofter and Merstham still liagered 
on by Ilfra’s side. At last she said : 

‘Are not you two going to make a match ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Frank. ‘The truth, I think, Miss 
Combe, is that we are a bit afraid of each other.’ 

‘And what sort of effect does that feeling have upon your 
game ?’ she asked. 

‘It begets an over-anxiety which is destructive to play, temper, 
and kindly feeling towards your partner.’ 

‘If golf contains such potentiality for evil it should not be 
played.’ 

‘Oh, the game is not to blame ; it is the idiosyncrasy of the 
player that is at fault,’ said Dick. 

‘But the game brings out the idiosyncrasy ; just as the 
apple brought out Eve’s faculty for disobedience.’ 

‘Would you abolish apples, then, Miss Combe ?’ laughed 
Merstham, 

‘No, but I would avoid them if they disagreed with me.’ 

‘That is just what we are doing by sitting here instead 
of going round together,’ said Frank. 

‘Mr. Lofter, you reason like a rat-trap,’ said Ilfra. ‘1 sup- 
pose, however, none of these dreadful consequences ensue 
when you are playing on the same side, eh? Well, then, 
rather than you should loaf about here doing nothing, if you will 
give me three holes and a stroke [ will play your best ball. 
There !’ 

They both jumped up, assenting eagerly. ‘ But suppose 
we beat you, Miss Combe! we should never forgive ourselves,’ 
cried Lofter. 

‘A common sorrow is more than kin. Think of the kindly 
feeling you will have for your fellow sufferer,’ 
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They laughed. ‘Suppose you beat us,’ said Dick. 

‘Then you will never hear the last of it.’ 

So they went forth; two men and a maid. Does the 
world go faster or slower when there are two to one? The 
Colonel, as he was crossing the heath on his way home, saw 
them playing in the distance, and he stopped to gaze. ‘ Yes,’ 
he thought, ‘ good fellow, well off ; capital player, too.’ 

Things, however, did not seem to move very fast in the 
way the Colonel desired ; in fact, as well as could be judged, 
it could hardly be said that they moved at all. The reason, 
as the Colonel more than half suspected, really lay with the girl 
herself. Well she divined, being a woman, how a drop of 
favour, however small, would serve to precipitate matters in 
more quarters than one; what it cost her to withhold it in, 
perhaps, one quarter no one will ever know. But the girl knew 
now who and what she was, and with the knowledge came 
perception of where lay certain worldly interests ; interests 
which the very fact of her owning condemned her to mortify. 
Her heart and these interests were marching along the same 
road, entailing stern conflict to prevent them joining company. 
The lightest encouragement would have brought a dozen men to 
her feet, and of these there was one she loved. Yet, understand- 
ing all this, she held back. He was a gentleman ; she a waif, 
a foundling, a charity girl; not fit or free to pick and choose 
like other girls, but bound in honour to wait on the will and 
judgment of those who had hitherto provided for her. The one 
return that she could make for all their goodness was a 
determination not to consult herself where, perchance, the 
consequences might be regarded by her benefactors as unfor- 
tunate. 

One night as the Colonel lay in bed an idea came to him. 

‘By Jove!’ he exclaimed. ‘It ought to pan out all right. 
Lofter is p/us two ; so that if they all play from scratch he would 
have an advantage. A competition like this ought to be played 
from scratch—the Alvey Memorial Cup is. Merstham’s the 
only dangerous one. He’s two; so, practically, he'll lose three 
strokes, which ought to put him out of the running. It’s a 
good idea, if I can only work it; and I think I can. It will 
have the effect of removing her disabilities, in that she will not 
appear as a free agent. I know the poor child feels that her 
heart is caged by her position ; but as Frank is sure to win— 
well, I reckon no god from the car could arrange it half as 
well as I have,’ 
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The only doubt the Colonel had was whether Ilfra would 
come into line with his plan, as he did not feel confident of 
being able to venture an explanation of the under-plot he had 
devised for securing her happiness. However, as she appeared 
to have deliberately effaced her personal will, and, by implica- 
tion, to have referred herself and her duty entirely to the 
direction of those who all along had ordered her life, he 
decided he would put his scheme to her in the form of a 
suggestion for her benefit he, personally, earnestly desired her 
to fall in with. If she agreed (with or without an arriére 
pensée as to Lofter’s success) to thus offer herself on the altar 
of duty, she would reap her just reward. So when the Colonel 
next sat alone with the girl on the verandah he placed the 
matter before her in what he considered a highly diplomatic 
manner. 

‘My dear,’ he went on, after a little beating about the bush, 
‘there is something which has been troubling me for a while past. 
Iam an old man. In the natural ordering of things I cannot 
hope to continue much longer to be the link that binds you to 
the club, and before I go, Ilfra, I would dearly love to see your 
future assured, and the tie age will soon call me to relinquish 
assumed by some one who shall succeed to it, not, perhaps, 
from the same feelings—deep and affectionate though they 
be—as fill me, but rather from those which would be inspired 
by a strong, abiding passion for yourself—some one who will 
love and cherish you for all your life. You understand me, 
Ilfra?’ The girl bowed her head. ‘Of course,’ he continued; 
‘you know how there are quite a dozen youngsters—capital 
fellows, all of them—who bid daily for your smiles ; who 
would, every one, gladly give anything for the right to call you 
wife ; and I think, moreover, that perhaps it is this emdarras de 
richesses, if 1 may so term it, which has, up to now, hindered 
you from making up your mind. Now, my child, I have a 
proposal to make: it is that you should consent to give your 
hand to the winner of a tournament which, given your per- 
mission, I have reason to think I can arrange with every pros- 
pect of success. Those who will enter you know as well as, or 
better than, I do ; and there is not one among them who would 
not make any girl contented and happy. Circumstances do 
not permit me to provide pecuniarily for your future, but I 
shall die happier if I have the knowledge that I have been the 
means of placing it, safe and assured, in some other hands. 
What do you say? Ilfra, if for no other reason, will you do 
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this thing for me; to rest the mind that has ever sought your 
welfare? Believe me, you will not regret it.’ 

The girl raised the old man’s hand to her lips. ‘Thank 
you, Colonel,’ she said softly, ‘for giving me this opportunity of 
showing my gratitude to you for all your goodness.’ 

Whether Ilfra approved or not of her guardian’s scheme 
she fixedly and determinedly declined to discuss with herself. 
At the moment wher it was being placed before her certain 
hopes and fears did begin to move in her heart, but she had 
strangled them at birth with a stern resolution quickly evolved 
from her sense of duty to the Colonel and her earnest desire to 
follow it loyally without the lightest reference to anything 
beyond. Henceforth one corner of her mind was in a state of 
continual repression ; for the instant the personal strove to 
assert itself she strenuously crushed it down; and refusing 
entirely to think about it, she sought refuge and found relief in 
the soothing sense that all her responsibility had been laid aside 
by the complete surrender of her will into the hands of her 
benefactor. She was filled with gratitude towards him, 
and she steadfastly—with, perhaps, some measure of inner 
design—ignored the claims of any other feeling to admission 
to her heart. And when Dick, Frank, and the others hung 
around her she forced herself to think how they were all 
alike ; good fellows, and each one born to make a good girl 
happy. 

At last, after it had several times been discussed by the 
committee zz camera, the Colonel’s scheme was unfolded in a 
circular letter to the members of the club. What the married 
men thought of it concerns us not at all. Success was in- 
stantaneous. A dozen entries came to hand by the first post ; 
a number that was ultimately increased to thirty-two, thus pre- 
venting any ‘byes.’ For reasons not far to seek there appeared 
a tacit bond of agreement between the members not to talk 
much about the competition even among themselves ; while to 
outsiders it was, possibly, never mentioned at all. The truth is 
it was understood in all its aspects and undercurrents ; and 
Ilfra, Queen of the Combe Havering Golf Club, whom they all 
petted and admired, was not to be ‘given away’ to the un- 
informed views of the general. Some of the entrants were 
heard to grumble at the ‘scratch’ clause ; it practically put so 
many of them out of the running. Still, Hope, the deceiver, is 
always to hand ; so an immense amount of practising became 
noticeable ; the pro. was never so busy, and the links were 
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thronged from morning till night. But Ilfra no longer held 
her court on the verandah. 

By some freak of chance Lofter and Merstham came out 
respectively at the top and bottom of the ‘draw,’ so that if 
both got through the extremes would meet in the last round ; 
and meet they did. When Frank and Dick came together in 
the final they both recognised that there was far more in this 
match than in any of the preceding ones. Here were the two 
men who best loved Ilfra, and they knew it ; while, in default of 
any sign from her, self-respect bade each tell himself he was 
the better designed to make her happy. Right through the 
tournament Ilfra had appeared deadly neutral ; but now, when 
the end was nearly in sight ; when in the space of two short 
hours it would be determined which of these two men should 
walk by her side through life, it needed all her strength to 
prevent her heart from bursting forth into a prayer for the 
success of one of them—wor¢ the one whose victory was deemed 
the more probable, zo¢ the one her guardian, in his innocence, 
had plotted to assist. So she stood, still firm and self-defiant, 
with the Colonel and many others by the home green, waiting 
for her fate. 

Dick and Frank had started accompanied by a large gallery. 
With little between them, and each playing all he knew, the 
match was of that hard, ding-dong character which is exciting 
to the spectators and exhausting to the players. Reports of 
how the game was standing were from time to tine brought in 
as the match gradually worked its way around the course. 
And now they were nearing home. Frank had been one up at 
the fifteenth hole ; but it was apparent that Dick had pulled up 
level again at the sixteenth. The seventeenth was halved. All 
even, and one to play. The excitement grew so great that all 
interest became centred in the players, to the exclusion of the 
girl who stood there fiercely struggling with herself ; desperately 
fighting to keep out a flood of emotion that threatened to over- 
whelm her. Dick drove off—a good ball; but Frank outdrove 
him by ten yards, and the Colonel so far forgot his ré/e as to 
grip Ilfra’s hand and say, ‘It’s all right, my dear’; but the 
girl’s hand was so cold that he was startled. Then Dick 
played his second, and lay on the green eight or ten feet 
from the hole. Frank played his second, and lay almost dead. 
The tension was now extreme. Frank could not lose, and 
Dick had a long putt for the half. The spectators moved 
forward nearer the green, with Ilfra led by the Colonel to the 
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place of honour. Dick took a long look along the line, 
addressed his ball, hesitated for an instant—then missed the 
hole by a hair’s breadth, as the girl with a little helpless gasp” 
gave up the fight and let in on her heart a terrible wave of 
passionate regret. Frank advanced to putt his ball down. It 
was not a foot away from the hole; but a foot putt can be 
missed, so he stooped and carefully brushed away a little loose 
sand. As he rose he saw Ilfra. She was standing with her 
hands tightly clenched; her face grey and drawn; her eyes 
dry, but full of dumb despairing appeal. As Frank looked at 
her her lips seemed to move ; then he bent down and addressed 
his ball. He took an absurdly longtime. Suddenly, pretending 
once more to examine the line, he looked up again at Ilfra. 
The eyes of all were upon the girl now; they had become 
conscious of the little drama that was being played before 
them. The Colonel saw, and cursed himself for his blundering. 
Once more Frank laid his putter in a line with the hole. He 
drew it back, stopped ; then swiftly stooped and picked up his 
ball. A confused murmur arose from the spectators, and they 
drew quietly aside as Frank went over to the girl. Her eyes 
were full of tears now, and she half held out ber hand to him. 


‘Ilfra,’ he said, placing in it the ball he had been playing © 
with, ‘will you accept this as a wedding gift ?’ 


CANOEING AT OXFORD 


BY A. C. GATHORNE-HARDY 


IF the visitor to Oxford will transport himself to any part of 
the lower reaches of the Cherwell, and if again it be a suitable 
day in May or June, he will find under every shady willow a 
variety of punts and canoes, in which if he looks carefully he 
will descry, propped amid a wilderness of cushions, a number 
of recumbent figures, whose only sign of life is a slow blue 
spiral of smoke ascending from each one of them to heaven, as 
from the chimney of a Glasgow manufactory. 

Now two-thirds of these columns of smoke afore mentioned 
emanate from the recesses of canoes, and hence, logically I 
suppose, the individuals from whom they proceed are strictly 
entitled to be called canoeers; but I wish to draw an emphatic 
distinction between this lotus-eater existence and real canoeing. 

The ambitions of the person I have hitherto described may 
be briefly summed up under two main heads—to get comfort- 
able and go to sleep. J pace requiescat ; he harms no one, and 
his canoe with its brightly-coloured cushions form a pleasant 
contrast to the green of the willows ; but it fills my soul with a 
profound melancholy when I think of what he misses, with all 
the required paraphernalia at hand, as compared with the true 
canoeer, who, with two or three companions like unto himself, 
ranges far and wide, rejoicing in the ever differing incident and 
ever varying scenery of the Evenlode, the Isis, or the Cher. 

Peacefully minded he must be, and prepared to face with 
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equanimity a number of minor hardships, such as almost 
inevitable wetness, briars and thorn bushes of the most 
penetrating description, shallows, sharp stones when wading, 
and the like, but in recompense for this he will enjoy pleasures 
and excitements which are absolutely unique, and which once 
experienced can never be forgotten. 

If he is a naturalist, he will be able to regard his hobby 
from a comparatively unhackneyed point of view, and whether 
it be the darting flight of a kingfisher, or the comical faces and 
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fearless behaviour of the water-rats that fascinate him as they 
endeavour to lie perdu behind some thick patch of drift-weed, 
with one bright eye all the while fixed sharply upon the 
intruder, I will warrant he will return home a contented man. 
If he has any of the instinct of the pioneer latent within him, 
he shall steer us down a rapid, past a shallow, or through 
the branches of a fallen willow, and I fancy he will find excite- 
ment enough to keep him amused. Finally, if he is in any way 
better than the beasts that perish, he cannot fail to be captivated 
by the noiseless, motionless gliding of the canoe, the ever 
shifting scenery ; and lastly, and perhaps most of all, by the 
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rare and delightful experience of a navigable stream without 
the usual accompanying drawback of cheap excursionists. 

My object then is to try to show that canoeing can be raised 
to the level of a genuine sport, with sporting excitements and 
sporting interests, and it is for this purpose that I beg leave to 
tell of a certain expedition up the Evenlode which took place — 
not long since. 

Owing to a variety of causes our start has been delayed, and 
it is nearly two o’clock by the time that we arrive at the river, 
bearing with us as our sole provisions a large earthenware jar 
filled with cider-cup. The sun has been shining all the morning, 
and indeed the day is still almost cloudless, but there is an 
ominous stillness and heaviness in the air, which has prompted 
the wisest of us (of which I am not one) to bring with them 
mackintosh capes, or at least some kind of protection against the 
weather. 

The first part of our journey is not likely to be impres- 
sive, as our course takes us along the suburbs of West Oxford, 
so as soon as may be we hire a suitable-looking small boy, who 
for the modest sum of sixpence will tow us for half an hour past 
seemingly endless rows of squalid yellow-brick houses, which 
come down to the towing path on the right, while on our left is 
an example of that peculiar form of agriculture, part kitchen 
garden, part dust-heap, which may be observed on the outskirts 
of any fair-sized town. 

Gradually the houses fall away, the land assumes more rural 
appearance, and we arrive at Medley Weir, where we haul out 
our canoe to carry it above the fall, which, even in the case of a 
lock, is quicker than waiting for the water to rise, and more- 
over gives us an opportunity for stretching our legs. Here, too, 
we dismiss our boy, who departs gladdened with an extra penny 
or two, and as the scenery is still too familiar to be really inter- 
esting, and moreover time is pressing, his place is taken by one 
of our party and we proceed merrily along the upper river, the 
huge green expanse of Port Meadow on our right, with its 
mixed assortment of horses, geese, and cows, and on our left the 
towing path, with its high hedge beyond. Sitting lazily in the 
boat, we have ample opportunity for ‘watching the weather,’ 
which is rapidly becoming less and less promising. Great 
thunder clouds flock up apparently from all directions, and as 
we pass the ruins of Godstow Nunnery, the lightning is flashing 
all around us, but still no rain. For a while we shelter undera 
convenient thornbush in expectation of what is to come, but as 
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time is pressing and the rain still holds off we eventually sally 
forth and take our chance of a ducking. Nor indeed are we 
disappointed, for as soon as we have got well away from all 
hopes of shelter the rain that we have been expecting suddenly 
descends, and we are treated to as adequate a deluge of ‘the 
wholesome element’ as Scrope himself could have wished for. 
No chance of shelter here. There is indeed a hedge somewhere 
in the distance, but the bank is muddy and fringed with a broad 
belt of sedges which makes landing out of the question. By the 
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time we have discovered anything like a place to land the storm 
has ceased and the sun is shining again, so that but for our 
sodden garments we should find it difficult to believe that such 
things as thunderstorms existed. Soon after this we arrive at 
the mouth of the Evenlode, here a shallow, reed-fringed stream, 
showing but little promise of the beauty which is tocome. Up 
this we punt, wade, or paddle as occasion may require, but it is 
tedious work, and we all give a sigh of relief as we emerge into 
a deep pool just below a railway bridge ; but alas! more haste 
often makes worse speed, for the spurt which is the natural 
result of hope deferred and dangers past, lands us with an extra 
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vicious thump on to a sunken pile under the bridge, probably 
the remains of a former bridge destroyed when the present one 
was built. Something must be done, and done quickly, for I 
can feel the canoe bulging upwards beneath me ; but fortunately 
the bridge is a low one, and by standing up I can catch hold of 
a girder and swing myself up out of the boat. There I hang 
suspended bat-like upside down—in a position which I am 
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reminded was assumed by Odysseus under circumstances which 
I may fairly claim present a striking parallel to my own. 

The much-enduring Ithacan has left it on record that he 
found considerable difficulty in maintaining his position on 
the fig-tree ; he was moreover waiting for his ship, or what was 
left of it, and lastly, he had particularly good reason to fear a 
fall. Now as I hung I was haunted by the uncomfortable con- 
viction that if I fell, as fall I must if I hung there much longer, 
I should descend not into the water, which in my present con- 
dition would not matter much, but on to the pile below me. 
However, all things come to an end, and eventually just in time 
the canoe is dexterously manceuvred so that I can get in without 
the risk of re-establishing our connection with the stake. 
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Away we go, and in three minutes or so arrive at the first 
mill, the name of which I do not know. Here the miller comes 
out to help us, and as we portage our canoe shows us among 
the long grass some mementoes of the thunderstorm—huge 
hailstones, some still the size of a pigeon’s egg, all with a strange 
opaque white stain in the centre, the rest as clear as crystal, 
a phenomenon which those may explain who can. We emerge 
into the deep water which experience has led us to expect above 
a mill, and for the next half-hour glide smoothly along some 
time through open fields, between banks ablaze with flaming 
marsh-marigolds, sometimes through a forest of willows which 
meet and form one continuous arch above our heads. How 
still it all is!) Nothing breaks the absolute calm of the water 
save the swallows that here and there dip into it in pursuit of 
gnat or fly, or a moorhen which, startled by our noiseless 
approach, scurries off her edge-lined nest and splashes across 
the water as fast as wings and legs can guide her. All right, 
old lady, we are not like those pestilent boys that we saw near 
Banbury the other day. Quaintly armed they were with a 
kind of miniature pitchfork, with which they pinned you 
down wherever they saw that tell-tale red neb of yours appear- 
ing among the sedges ; in August, perhaps, we might compass 
your destruction, for you make the best of soup, but in May! 
As we thread our way through the branches of a fallen willow, 
of which this reach can boast a goodly number, we come 
suddenly upon an old heron standing at the edge of a little 
clump of rushes, and gazing at his own reflection with the fixed 
expression of low cunning peculiar to his species. How slowly 
he seems to flap away, and yet how fast those great lazy wing- 
beats carry him up the stream ! 

In due time a turn in the river brings us suddenly upon 
Cassington Mill, a picturesque rambling old place, built and 
tiled with the beautiful grey stones which come from Stones- 
field quarry further up the river. The miller meets us, and to 
our surprise and horror informs us that the pathway through 
which we must go is strictly private, and that, to put it briefly, 
back we must paddle. Long and heated is the wordy conflict 
waged between the irate miller and ourselves, but in the end 
our sopping clothes and generally dilapidated appearance seem 
to inspire him with a quite unnecessary compassion, and he 
agrees to let us through on the strict understanding that this is 
not to be regarded as a precedent for further invasions of his 
privacy. The poor old man seems troubled with the vision of 
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an endless stream of undergraduates tramping ceaselessly through 
that ridiculous patch of garden, quite oblivious of the fact that 
there are not a dozen Oxford men who are in the least likely to 
come near either him or his mill during the whole course of the 
season. 

On leaving the mill we now proceed through very different 
country ; the willows have ceased, and our only cause of annoy- 
ance is the seemingly endless beds of reeds, which here in 
places make progress almost impossible. Besides this, we 
suffer some of the torments of Tantalus, for we can see in the 
distance tlie village spire, which to us conveys but one idea— 
supper—but the river of late has taken to winding so distract- 
ingly that we seem rather to recede than to approach. 

Nowadays we are more experienced, and find it on the whole 
best to take with us some raw bacon and a frying-pan, for 
though bacon for breakfast, luncheon, and supper is apt to 
bring satiety, anything is better than being tied down for meals 
to fixed and unalterable places to be settled upon and written to 
overnight. On one such occasion we discovered to our horror 
that though we had laid ina plentiful supply of bread, bacon, and 
butter, we had overlooked a somewhat important item of the 
cuisine in the shape of the frying-pan! Fortunately we had 
with us a lid of an old biscuit tin, which we had found useful as 
a foundation upon which to build our fires. Even after thorough 
washing it was filthy in the extreme, but our appetites would 
brook no delay, so we bent it into as receptive a form as 
possible, and on the fire it went. It dribbled fat from each of 
its corners in turn, it was out of the question to think of holding 
the thing steady, and from time to time the whole concern would 
give alurch and precipitate its contents into the fire ; it was, in 
short, the very nightmare of a frying-pan, but in course of time 
the bacon was in a manner of speaking cooked, and we were 
all too hungry to be very fastidious. The culminating point 
was reached when one of the party, emboldened by success 
determined to try conclusions with a moor-hen’s egg, but that 
is a painful picture over which I prefer to draw a veil. 

But to return from this digression. After paddling for some 
hours, the village being for the time in comparative proximity, 
we moor our canoe among some rushes just above a little low 
single-arched stone bridge, and after spending valuable time in 
a delicious bathe from the said bridge, off we trudge across the 
fields to the village and a well-deserved supper, to which we 
devote ourselves so completely that it is almost dark by the time 
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we have finished. Moreover, our old enemy the thunderstorm 
is returning, so we make all haste to our canoe, and arrive there 
just as the storm breaks. Now our boat, as I have already said, 
is moored quite close to the bridge afore mentioned ; but the 
blackness is so intense that but for the lightning we should 
never be able to reach its friendly shelter. As it is, we are 
continually running into the sedges at the side of the stream, 
and on each of these occasions there are four distinct opinions 
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as to the right course to be pursued. At length an extra vivid 
flash shows us the bridge close above us, and of course exactly 
where it was least expected. 

The belated traveller would have been startled to hear 
muffled and discordant voices proceeding from apparently 
nowhere, and chanting wildly inappropriate songs such as 
‘Jolly boating weather’ in the midst of a raging thunderstorm. 
If poetically inclined he would have attributed them to some 
spirit of the storm, if practically minded to his own disordered 
liver, certainly not to a party of soaking Oxonians under the 
bridge. Still the songs serve to pass the time until the storm is 
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over, and we proceed to retrace our steps down stream by the 
light of a glorious moon. 

A journey down stream is of necessity very like a journey 
up such as I have described, and it would be tedious were I to 
tell of our paddle back through the damp night mist. Sufficient 
to say that in due course we arrive at Oxford just in time, and 
so to bed, tired but contented. 

The chief difficulty of these expeditions lies in the fact that 
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it is impossible to predict how long they will last; a thousand 
mishaps may detain you: I shall not easily forget the night 
when we stove in the canoe against a rock in a rapid, and that 
so seriously that she nearly sank before we could get ashore. 
On examination she proved to have no fewer than three large 
leaks in her. Hastily we despatched one of our party round by 
the bridge about half a mile down to the station, to see when 
the last train left for Oxford. Meanwhile the rest of us tried 
what could be done to repair the canoe. The wounds in her 
‘were appalling, but the wood had not been broken away, and 
with the aid of some hardened sods held down by the bottom 
boards, some paper and some cold dripping from the frying- 
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pan, we managed to produce a very serviceable mend, Just 
as all was finished a figure was seen tearing across the 
fields and arrived breathless with the announcement that the 
station was three-quarters of a mile away, across country, and 
that the last train left in seven minutes. After a hasty consulta- 
tion we decided to take our chance with the canoe, and in the 
end the result amply justified our decision. 

On another expedition we discovered to our horror that our 
tow-rope, in which we had centred all our hopes of getting 
back to Oxford in time, had somehow been lost. We paddled 
on wearily until we came to a lock, where we had hoped to 
find a man who could lend us a rope. Never a sign of life was 
there, but fortunately the lock-keeper was a careless man, and 
had left the key in his shed. There we discovered a horrible 
instrument like an anchor which was used for dragging the 
lock. From this we detached the rope, and departed, leaving 
half a crown and a polite note to say that we would return it 
when done with. We did so the very next day, but yet I am 
not anxious to meet that lock-keeper. 
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BY A. G. BRADLEY 


EVERY one knows that the Cumberland dalesmen have been for 
all time, in the peculiar fashion necessitated by the nature of 
the country, ardent fox-hunters. But my purpose here is to 
recall the remarkable exploits of a quadruped other than a fox 
who gave the hounds of Lakeland a whole extra season’s sport— 
to wit, a summer one—and such a doing as no fox that ever was 
cubbed could claim to place upon his record. 

It is now nearly a hundred years since ‘t’ girt dog of 
Ennerdale’ descended, whence none knew, upon the sheep- 
walks of West Cumberland, and perhaps no four-legged animal 
in a modern and civilised country ever caused such prolonged 
commotion, or wrought such havoc, or yielded such marvellous 
sport. The incident is now but a tradition among the older 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Buttermere and Loweswater, 
handed down by their fathers and grandfathers who took actual 
part in it. 

But the late Mr. William Dickinson, the well-known 
writer on the dialect and rural life of this, his native county, 
not only witnessed the proceedings himself as a boy, but in 
after years, while the more serious participants in the business 
were yet living, took particular pains to collect every detail 
concerning it. Nor was he contented with mere verbal evidence, 
but had much of it placed in writing, which, added to his own 
recollections, leaves as remarkable a record as could be found 
perhaps in canine history. If the formidable beast could only 
have contributed a journal of his own to that of his foes there 
would have been a tale indeed ! 

Now sheep-worrying is an annoyance to which all flock- 
masters, particularly in mountain districts, are, of course, 
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liable ; but, as a rule, the mischief is on a restricted scale and 
can be put an end to within a reasonably short period. At any 
rate, such a pastmaster in the art as ‘t’ girt dog of Ennerdale’ 
had never been seen in Cumberland, and has most certainly 
never put in an appearance there since. The head of Ennerdale, 
it may be remarked, is about the wildest bit of the Lake country. 
Travellers who cross it alone between Scarf-gap and Blacksail 
have been known to feel quite creepy as they drop down into 
the lonely trackless valley where there is no sign of human life, 
no touch of verdure, no sound but the faint bleatings of 
wandering sheep, no movement but the winding silvery thread 
of the Liza brook twinkling amid a russet carpet of bogs and 
moorland grasses. It was while seated up here one day on a 
rock with a venerable sheep farmer, whom I found upon his 
rounds, that I first heard the vague outline of ‘t’ girt dog’ story, 
as my informant had it from his father, who saw the animal 
killed ; a story which, aided by the influence of the surround- 
ings, fascinated me sufficiently to provoke more exhaustive in- 
vestigations. For, as we sat there, the rugged breasts and savage 
precipices of the Pillar Mountain faced us, wrapped in the 
gloomy shadows with which their northern outlook for so long 
enfolds them. The Great Gable rose at the valley head, and 
beyond this again towered the dark and still snow-capped crest 
of Scafell. It was a fitting place for a thief-of-the-night, 
whether of two legs or of four, to commence operations, and it 
was somewhere on the lower fells towards the lake, a corner of 
which could be seen shining between the mountain slopes, that 
on May 10, 1810, the famous vampire-dog was first seen by 
Mr. Mossop, a farmer, who merely noticed him as a stranger, 
though with some precision on account of the dark tigerlike 
stripes that covered his tawny skin. 

The strange dog appeared to be a cross between a mastiff 
and a greyhound, and evidences of his criminal profession soon 
began to show : two or three sheep on this farm and as many 
on that being found dead in the morning with their throats 
lacerated and collops torn from their carcases. The usual 
measures were taken, and men with guns watched through the 
night at spots where the dead sheep had been found. It soon, 
however, became evident that this was no ordinary sheep- 
worrier, for the cunning of the brute defied all ordinary 
methods. While the owners of the flocks recently attacked 
were keeping sleepless vigils beside their Herdwicks on Kinni- 
side Fell or by Crummoch Lake, the enemy would be away in 
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the low country by Lamplugh tearing steaks and chops out of 
Leicesters and Cheviots. The wild high fell and the low grass- 
farms towards the sea were alike his raiding-ground, and he was 
evidently much too practised a hand to visit the same haunts on 
two successive days. No sheep that he touched was ever 
known to recover, for he seemed to strike the jugular vein with 
the precision of a surgeon and then to tear out lumps of living 
flesh, tit-bits from behind the shoulder or on the back. Two 
or three sheep a night usually satisfied him, but sometimes, from 
mere wantonness, he would kill seven or eight, hunting nearly 
always in the dark and in perfect silence, and lying hid through- 
out the day. He was occasionally seen, however, both in the 
high fell and in the low country during the day, but always by 
unarmed men, for he seemed to have as intuitive an instinct 
for a gun asacurlew. One individual, it is true, started him 
from a ditch where he was sleeping off his preceding night’s 
orgie, and had a shot at him at close range ; but the gun, a not 
uncommon occurrence, I fancy, with rustic weapons of that date, 
missed fire, and the dog lived on to work further ruin and 
make history. Another day, at early dawn, he was seen to run 
down a valuable ram, on this occasion not killing it immediately, 
but tearing out and swallowing lumps of living flesh from the 
wretched brute’s hind quarters as it crawled forward on its 
forelegs. It was noted, too, that no sound was ever heard to 
proceed from this canine monster : he was never known to utter 
either bark, or cry, or growl. 

Not a morning broke but fresh evidences of this elusive and 
sanguinary gourmand lay stark upon fell or field, between 
Loweswater, Lamplugh, and Wastdale Head, or away towards 
the sea. A month thus passed away, and his evil reputation 
reached a pitch beyond that of any sheep-worrier hitherto 
known. The dog’s extreme shyness had at first caused the 
hope that he would soon be frightened out of the country if 
not captured, but it now became quite evident that he had taken 
a lease of the district and had come there to stay. He grew 
more bold too in the daytime, abjuring ditches and woods and 
taking post on high crags and eminences, whence he could 
command the country and make sure against surprise, his 
tawny skin not being easily seen against the reddish-grey rocks of 
the country. The shepherds sometimes got within view of him 
and their collies gave chase, but from these he easily walked away, 
or turned upon the leaders with a ferocity that effectually cowed 
them, often returning the same night and leaving three or four 
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dead sheep as a mark of his contempt. A few odd hounds were 
now collected whenever the wild dog was marked down, which 
was often the case, as the whole countryside were by this time 
on the look-out, and every man in the district got out his gun 
and kept it loaded ready to join in the hue and cry. In this 
way he was several times run from the fells down into the low 
country, and ‘many an enlivening gallop,’ says Mr. Dickinson, 
‘was enjoyed in that unusual summer season by occasional 
horsemen who were crossed and surprised by the chase in full 
cry. So exciting did it become, that when the cheering echoes 
gave notice that the game was on foot, horses were hastily 
unyoked from carts or ploughs, mounted bareback and ridden 
as long as they could go, and then left to take their chance 
whilst the riders continued the chase on foot. ‘It was no 
uncommon sight,’ says the same authority, ‘to see a score or 
two of men running at the top of their speed after the hounds, 
without hats or coats, to the wonder of the inhabitants of the 
districts through which they passed, and many well-to-do 
yeomen have been obliged to strangers for hospitable refresh- 
ment at the end of the unsuccessful chase, ending many miles 
from home or the starting-place, having joined the hunt in 
their hurry with empty pockets.’ But ‘t’ girt dog’ ran away 
from them all, and from the straggling nature of the running 
made by such scratch packs he would sometimes coolly wait 
for the leading dog and give him such a crunch in the shoulder 
as to stretch him howling in his tracks. 

By July the losses in sheep had reached a serious total, to 
say nothing of the loss of time, and the excitement throughout 
the district became intense. Poison was useless, for his lordship 
never touched dead meat, but fared wholly on quivering flesh. 
At the sheep-shearings, now beginning, subscriptions were 
taken up amongst the farmers for collecting the best and fastest 
hounds from the surrounding packs and keeping them till 
‘t’ girt dog’ was accounted for. Mr. Russell, a Whitehaven 
brewer, who had a sheep farm in Ennerdale, offered ten pounds 
reward for the dog’s hide and unlimited ale to those engaged 
in the pursuit, while as much again was put up by the farmers 
for expenses of food. 

A good pack of picked hounds was now secured and much 
enthusiasm aroused, and their first organised effort will give a 
notion of the quality of the quarry. It was on Kinniside Fell 
this time that they roused him, and before the shouts of two 
hundred men and before the noses of eight or ten couple of the 
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best fell hounds he went away for Wastdale Head, and there 
finding, as he generally seems to have done, the rocks and 
screes too much for his heavy carcase, he swung to the right, 
crossed the mountain ridge on the north-west side of Wastwater, 
the shouts of his pursuers echoing over this wildest of lakes, 
and thence running down to Stockdale Moor sought covert in 
a corn-field near Priorscale. The corn-field was now surrounded 
by watchers, while Mr. Mossop, formerly mentioned, and other- 
wise called ‘Merrie Charley,’ rode round the neighbourhood 
beating up for more hounds, which were as plentiful as black- 
berries in those days in Cumberland. But in the meantime 
this unconquerable vampire had stolen away, unobserved by 
the watchers. The reinforced pack was then laid on his trail, 
and they hunted him slowly through Calder and all the low 
country to Seascale on the coast. Thence he doubled back 
along the shore to Drigg, where at length the reluctant summer 
night fell on a twice-beaten field, leaving them a homeward 
tramp that even fell hunters can scarcely have much relished. 
People familiar with the district will appreciate the distance 
covered. Those who are not I may refer to the map, but 
perhaps the time occupied will be sufficiently significant. And, 
after all, this was but a sample of his achievements. 

Soon after this the wild dog was run from the same spot 
across the vale of Ennerdale, through Loweswater, and got 
away again at dark in the woods at the foot of Crummock, but 
was back before morning and made an excellent supper on two 
sheep at the very spot where he was roused. Another time 
he took his pursuers from Ennerdale to Lamplugh, crossed 
the river Marron several times, and then on to Clifton. Here 
he rested in a plantation till the hunt came up, when he 
carried them away to the Derwent, arun of twenty miles in 
all, and there, though more exhausted than usual, he managed 
to escape again. A few days afterwards he was run from the 
head of Ennerdale over Kinniside Fells, through the mining 
district of Egremont, and ultimately found secure refuge in 
a back garden amid the academic shades of St. Bees upon the 
sea-coast. 

He had little respect for etiquette in the matter of 
countries. The fell fox nearly always sticks to the fells, while 
the low country fox rarely, I believe, runs actually into the 
mountains to the discomfiture of the horsemen who are his 
particular following. But ‘t’ girt dog of Ennerdale’ ran 
through the territory of horsemen and footmen alike, and by 
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all accounts had usually a much bigger field of both classes of 
sportsmen somewhere in his rear than any fox, whether of fell 
or low country, could ever have known. 

Nothing now was talked of throughout the district, at 
church, at market, or in farmhouse kitchen, but the terrible 
dog. Children were afraid to walk to school or pick flowers 
in the fields lest they should meet him, and trembled in their 
cots at night, when the wind roared in the chimney, or an owl 
hooted in the wood. Scores of industrious men with guns 
spent their nights upon the fells, and half the loafers in the 
country armed themselves with rusty muskets, and demanded 
cakes and ale of long-suffering housewives at inconvenient 
hours, on the plea that they were engaged in the great cause. 
But the vampire laughed at them all. He was in great 
condition, evidently making it his boast in his grim, doglike 
way, that he never fared upon cold meat, for he took it warm 
and palpitating all the time, and as regularly as an alderman. 
Once or twice, to be sure, he was nearly caught napping. 
One Anthony Atkinson, for instance, marked him into a hedge 
and hastened back for his gun. The beast, however, was just 
too quick for him, though he got three pellets into his hide 
at long range, which were duly found there at his death. 
Another time he incautiously allowed himself to be surrounded 
in a corn-field by a dozen men with guns, and was so be- 
wildered that he ran out under the very nose of one Will 
Rothery, perhaps with his devilish instinct knowing his man ; 
for when the excellent William saw the awesome brute who 
had been for so long the terror of the country, he quite forgot 
to fire, and merely leapt up in the air exclaiming, ‘Skerse, what 
a beast !’ 

It was the ripening corn-fields in great part that helped the 
brute to get rid of hounds so readily when he was tired of 
running, since in the low country he could steal from one to 
the other, particularly at a season when scent was bad even in 
the open. On one occasion a Mrs. Russell, at Birkmoss, having 
gone out to gather some apples in an orchard on the banks of 
the Ehen, came running back in great alarm, saying she had 
seen ‘an awful wild-looking beast’ lying in the long grass 
under the very tree she was approaching. John Steel, the hero 
who ultimately shot him, had just come down from the fells, 
where he had been watching for the dog, and forthwith setting 
a guard on the orchard went to beat up some hounds and men. 
The quarry was quickly found and went away at the nose of 
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the pack, running in his hurry and confusion right between 
the notoriously crooked legs of a stone-deaf old man, Jack 
Wilson, who was picking up sticks near by in blissful un- 
consciousness that anything unusual was going on. The 
veteran turned a somersault, and till his dying day swore it was 
a lion that had upset him. On this occasion again the dog led 
his pursuers a futile chase as far as St. Bees, and there escaped 
among the town gardens and enclosures. 

That the ‘ girt dog,’ with all his sanguinary grimness, had his 
moments of levity and his notion of humour is quite evident, 
for after his whole brigade of enemies had spent one Saturday 
night armed to the teeth on the high fells towards Pillar 
Mountain, while his ogreship as usual was killing his supper in 
quite another direction, he arranged quite a pretty little 
diversion for the ensuing Sabbath. As the wearied watchers, 
with guns and hounds in couples, were returning home just be- 
fore service on the Sunday morning, he hid himself in a wooded 
gill right in their path. At their approach he broke covert 
and was halloed away, the dogs in full cry and the tired men 
renovated in their limbs and lungs. After various manoeuvres, 
in order, doubtless, to let the parson and congregation settle 
down to their devotions, the impious beast headed straight 
for Ennerdale Church and carried the swelling chorus of the 
hunt in tumult past the open door. Few congregations could 
have stood that much, and certainly no Cumbrian one; and 
men and boys, churchwardens, clerk and choir tumbled out of 
the sacred building with indecent alacrity, and followed as fast as 
their legs could carry them in the wake of the flying hunt. 
Even the Rev. Mr. Ponsonby, says a chronicler, caught the 
infection and brought up the rear of his sporting congregation 
to the best of his staying powers. This run ended near 
Cockermouth, where the dog as usual got away, and the field 
were punished for their Sabbath-breaking by a severe drenching 
from a thunderstorm and a twelve-mile walk home. 

As harvest approached the countryside put their heads 
together and came to the conclusion that even the damage 
done by the dog, who had now destroyed nearly three hundred 
sheep, was not worth the loss of time and sleep, wear and tear 
of limbs and clothes, expenditure of money and damage done 
to growing crops and neglect of other ones, in useless hunts 
after the common enemy. So it was decided to let him work 
his wild will till after harvest, when there would be a better 
chance of success. 
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By September the corn was mostly cut, and men and 
hounds took the field again, for the dog was still levying his 
toll almost nightly. On the twelfth of the month an old farmer 
chanced to mark the brute into a late corn-field not yet cut, 
and going quickly to work he collected a sufficient number of 
men with guns and hounds to surround it. 

The dog, when the field was beaten, was luckily found to be 
still in it, and, on breaking covert, gave a long shot to the same 
old man who had found him, receiving a severe wound in the hind 
quarters. This took a turn off his speed, and the hounds raced 
him level without difficulty, but not one of them dare touch him. 
The cry was now taken up through the country, and the 
wounded dog, harried and bleeding, and unable any longer to 
outrun his pursuers, was turned from point to point by fresh 
parties hurrying up to his undoing. He kept bravely on his 
feet, however, and with great hardihood succeeded in making 
his way from Kinniside by a circuitous route as far as the 
river Ehen. Here John Steel, of earlier notice, was the first to 
come up with his gun, and found the quarry quietly cooling 
himself in the river, with the hounds looking on, afraid to 
venture within reach of his terrible fangs. When the dog 
caught sight of Steel, who could not fire on account of the 
hounds, it made off as if refreshed, with the pack on its heels, 
to Eskat Woods. Here, after some hustling backwards and 
forwards, it at last gave an easy shot to the above-named 
sportsman, who had better nerve than Will Rothery, and, with 
a well-planted shot, ended the career of this astonishing animal 
and earned the ten pounds. 

The dog’s carcase was carried in triumph to the public- 
house at Ennerdale Bridge, where the inhabitants celebrated 
the event in so prolonged and wet a fashion that it was many 
days before the valley settled down again to its normal exis- 
tence. 

‘T’ girt dog,’ when dead, weighed one hundred and twelve 
pounds. His skin was stuffed and mounted and exhibited in a 
museum at Keswick, with a collar round his neck giving the 
statistics of his deadly four months’ campaign in Ennerdale and 
neighbourhood. For aught I know it may be there yet. But 
if his shade does not return to earth at times and flit about the 
gloomy solitude of the Pillar Mountain, I for one shall reject 
the notion of a canine ghost of any kind. 
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FIXING SNOW-SHOES 


‘TROTTERS IN NORWAY 


BY NICHOLAS EVERITT 


IF there is one thing more than another a Norwegian takes a 
pride in it is his horse, a sure-footed sturdy little animal, that 
will do any amount of work and travel great distances over the 
most uneven, and at times, treacherous ground, or up and down 
the severest hill-sides, nor does he hesitate at the steepest 
mountain path in any weather or under any condition, and 
when left entirely to his own instinct is seldom, if ever, at fault. 

During the winter months in Norway every one must of 
necessity put on snow-shoes. Even the horses which are used 
for fetching timber and fuel from the forests have their own 
particular pattern, fashioned somewhat after the style of round 
basket lids. They are securely strapped to the horses feet 
with thongs of raw elk hide. They are not very large, but it is 
wonderful what a difference it makes to their progress even 
when the diameter of their snow-shoe is only twelve inches. 
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The two photographs accompanying show a Norwegian horse 
with its master adjusting one of the shoes before taking it to 
work, The second picture shows the same horse climbing a steep 
embankment of soft, deep drift snow. If it were not for the fact 
that the horse was wearing these shoes it would be floundering 
helplessly in this drift from which it would be almost impossible 
to extract it, as the snow all around lay twelve feet deep on the 
level, and the crust was so thin that it would not support a man 


TAKING A HORSE UP A STEEP SLOPE OF SOFT SNOW, 
THE HORSE WEARING SNOW-SHOES 


of ten stone, let alone a horse, except in tracts that had been 
beaten down and become hardened. 

There is another point in connection with the use of snow- 
shoes on Norwegian horses which should not be passed over. 
One would naturally think that when these cumbersome-looking 
appendages were fastened on to a horse’s feet it would never be 
able to walk at all, and that if it did move it would only result in 
one shoe being placed upon the top of the other in a manner which 
would anchor both. This might be the case in other countries ; 
but in Norway where animals are made the friends and real 
companions of man the intelligence shown by them is remark- 
able, and hardly to be believed except by the observer. Hence 
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it is that the Norwegian horse needs practically no training at 
all in the use of snow-shoes, and most of them start walking 
well at their first trial. Should their master be using snow- 
shoes at the same time and walk in front, lifting his feet, his 
horse will follow his example, whilst its intelligence soon 
demonstrates the benefit conferred upon it. 

If the traveller requires to post a distance by sledge these 
snow-shoes are rarely worn, for the beaten track is followed and 
they do not therefore become a necessity. 
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ONE OF THE POINTS OF RENDEZVOUS NEAR THE RACECOURSE 


In winter time the ends of a horse’s ordinary shoe are turned 
back, being inclined inwards whilst the points are sharpened until 
they become formidable spikes. The roadways throughout the 
interior of the country are only negotiable in part, by reason 
of the water courses, which in summer time can be noticed 
springing from the hill-sides every thirty or forty yards ; these 
become frostbound, and as the water oozes out over the ice it 
freezes and freezes until an impenetrable barrier is formed, which 
it would be too expensive to cut through, were such a course even 
practicable. Then again, by reason of snow-slips and -drifts, 
to keep the road open would be a more expensive business than 
the local surveyors could undertake, for which reasons the lakes 
and rivers that are found in almost every valley become the 
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king’s highway during the winter months. Shod as before 
described the hardy little Norwegian horses travel happily over 
the frost-bound track, and can trot, walk or gallop at ease over 
the smoothest and sheerest ice without the slightest incon- 
venience. Where the surface of the river may be broken by a 
spring beneath or from other causes, danger signals of a primitive 
nature are placed consisting of a few boughs cut from the fir- 
trees, and these, being firmly secured in the ice in an upright posi- 
tion, wave their warnings to the traveller as he passes. When 


NORWEGIAN FARMERS STARTING FOR THE RACES 


a deep snow-drift is met it must be crossed in the best manner 
possible, but if left to itself in these emergencies the horse 
will scramble through or over with much less difficulty than the 
driver, whilst, when as most frequently happens, the sledge 
becomes overturned, it in no way excites itself or attempts to 
move until the driver comes and rights the sledge or shifts it 
into such a position that the journey can once more be pro- 
ceeded with. Should four or five persons be sledging along 
the same road it is only necessary for the foremost to make any 
attempt at driving at all; the other horses follow one behind 
the other without assistance from either rein or whip. When 
the front horse stops they all stop, likewise trot, walk or gallop, 
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and all the drivers (except the leader) can tie their reins with 
perfect safety to the front of the sledge and smoke, talk or go 
to sleep, as they feel disposed. 

By reason of the silence which the snow gives to winter 
travelling, all the horses are decked with bells on their collars, 
or on the wooden yokes which take their place. These bells 
are Called ‘klokker,’ and merry is the music they make. It is, 
indeed, the sweetest music to the ears of the skzlober (snow-shoe 
runner), as he toils up the rough fye/d (mountain) side. It is 
rendered sweeter when mellowed with the echoes of the forest, 


A NORWEGIAN HAND SLEDGE WHICH IS STEERED BY 
MEANS OF A LONG POLE 


or when increased by the energetic struggles of the sturdy 
little animals plunging through some deep snow-drift bearing 
the traveller on from one skydsskifte (posting-house) to another, 
or as they pluckily tug away at the heavy timber logs which 
they are hauling to the valley below, to be deposited on the 
frost-bound river ready for floating down stream to the saw- 
mills as soon as the ice is released by the spring thaws. 
Although one often sees Norwegian horses dragging what, 
to the uninitiated, might seem to be a cruel load, it must not be 
thought that a branch of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is needed in Norway. The Norwegians think far 
more of their horses and their dogs than we do, and more than 
the Irishman does of his pig. In no country in the world are 
animals so petted and made so much of as they are in Norway, 
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which fact will soon be impressively instilled into the foreigner 
before he has travelled even the shortest distance in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. So careful are the drivers that their 
horses may not be overdriven or unduly worked that to discuss 
a trotting match in Norway would seem preposterous in itself ; 
but the fact remains that trotting or ¢ravsport is in high favour 
in many districts, more especially where there are large lakes 
or Open spaces, such as broad rivers and inland arms of a fjord, 
which during the greater part of the winter months are frost- 


PROSPECTIVE SPECTATORS EN ROUTE FOR THE RACES 


bound and afford the finest of tracks for trotting matches. On 
the Piperviksbugten (or the Bay of Pipervik) lying in the heart 
of the City of Christiania, or on the more secluded Frogner- 
kilen (near Oskarshall), trotters can be seen every day throughout 
the winter practising upon the regular tracks which are there 
marked out for them; so, too, at Drammen, Hammer, Lille- 
hammer, and many other places throughout the country, whilst 
there are several large farmers who breed specially for speed, 
and import animals from other parts of the North of Europe to 
obtain a good strain of blood. 

The prizes are not large but they are not the less keenly 
contested, whilst betting to any extent is quite out of the 
question. The Norwegian trotter owner is quite content if he 
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wins the blue ribbon at his local gathering regardless of the 
money prize, although some of them go to the expense of a 
professional trainer in their desire to turn out the fastest known 
trotter of their country. 

The writer of this article was, some years ago, on friendly 
terms with a professional trainer who was in charge of an 
establishment of trotting horses in the vicinity of Christiania, 
and many a spin has he enjoyed in the early morning, round 
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SCHOOLGIRLS OUT FOR A DAY'S HOLIDAY 


the track at Frognerkilen. To trot round a track at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour over ice ten feet thick, with the temperature 
many degrees below zero, is an experience that has to be tried 
before it can be realised. Should one’s eyes water or be closed 
for a second or so, they become frozen up and cannot be 
opened unless the eyelashes are pinched with the finger to free 
the ice, whilst one’s moustache is frozen hard to one’s clothes 
or to the furs in which one is usually enveloped on such 
occasions; the sensation imparted to the occupants of the 
sledge, is as near flying, or rather skimming along over the 
ground, as one can imagine, except perhaps in the more realistic 
experience of a sharp descent on ski. The horses belonging to 
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this racing stable all had to go upstairs to bed, which struck the 
writer as exceptionally quaint until he had seen similar stabling 
in Birmingham and elsewhere, but to see a horse go up a 
winding staircase of three stories to its stables is remarkable to 
say the least of it. 

In Sweden, trotting is in much greater favour than in 
Norway, possibly because the Swedes are richer people, and 
can, therefore, indulge in this expensive pastime better than their 
less fortunate cousins ; at the same time there are many trotting 
clubs in.Norway the most prominent of which is Den Norske 
Lraver-Klub, founded April 1, 1879, which provides trotting 
matches both winter and summer. 

Herr Jacobsen’s Kvik holds the Norwegian record for two 
English miles in 5 minutes and 38 seconds, whilst a good 
horse named Alf travelled one English mile (1609 metres) 
in 2 minutes 442 seconds. Considering the size, build and 
breeding of the animals in question, these performances are not 
to be despised. Amongst other really good trotters may be 
mentioned Flygaren, Bravo, Dynungen, Frithjof and Faiken. 

The trotting matches which are held near Christiania and 
Drammer are very similar, so far as the actual business is 
concerned, to the trotting matches held in our own country and 
in America, although, of course, the Norwegian races are on a 
much smaller scale, and it is therefore, more interesting for a 
stranger to attend if possible a meeting held in the interior 
where no foreign element is likely to be present and the pro- 
ceedings are purely of a national character. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to hit upon a better place for 
this purpose than one of the meetings which are annually 
held on the Lake Mjosen, the largest lake in Norway. It lies 
in the Christiania Amt. Hammar is the largest town on its 
banks, and this is well known to Englishmen by reason of the 
distinguished skaters that have trained in that district. Amongst 
others may be mentioned Axel, Paulsen, Carl Werner, Harald 
Hazen and Lindal. This lake is nine and a half miles wide in 
its broadest part, over sixty miles long, and forms the most 
beautiful field imaginable for skaters, ice yachting, or ice trotting 
matches. 

On March tro last was held the annual meeting of the 
Lillehammer og Faabergs Traverselskab (Anglicé Trotting Club) 
in beautiful weather. There was a light wind blowing, which 
was uncertain, and without doubt was sufficient to make a 
difference in the times returned, whilst the going was not of the 
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best, as there was some little water on the track. The young 
horses which put in an appearance were not quite so good in 
class as in former years, but an exception may be mentioned in 
the winner of the race, Lyni/d, who completed the distance of 
400 metres, not far short of the record tie for a Norwegian 
horse of that age. One old stager put in an appearance for the 
last time, the veteran Glomma, a horse twenty years of age, 
who has a record on those far northern trotting paths to be 


THE STARTING- AND WINNING-POST 


proud of ; and when an extra prize was given to it for its firm 
action and general merit, one and all who attended the gathering 
were pleased at the recognition. The judges were Ole Elstad, 
R. Kram, H. H. Lingjerd, D. Helgestad and E. Homb. 

The programme was as follows : 


Race I.—400 METERs, 


Three-year-old Horses. 


Seconds. 


1. Lillemor . (C. Wollebek) . » 56 Second. 
2. Dag . . (0. A. Hov) 


| 


3. Glittreson . 
4. Basken 

5. Lynild 

6. Storegut 


Open. 


. Bera 

. Nora . 
. Apollo 
. Freidig 
Daisy . 


. Glomma 


. Bruna 
. Rauen 
. Rap 


Prom: . 


. Piril 


. Daisy . 

The Gudbrandsdal Stakes. 
8. Nora . 


g. Apollo 
12. Glomma 


The Lillehammer Handicap. 


7. Bera 
8. Nora . 
g. Apollo 
o. Freidig 


An 


2.05 on the line. 


(B. K. Dahl) 
(C. Wollebzek) 
(Peter Rotaas) 
(J. Skjeggestad) 


Race II.—2000 METERs. 


Time. 
(J. Flesvik) 4.09 
(O. Formo) : . 4.062 
(J. Kindlihagen) 4.18 
(E. Gilberg) 
(Kapt. Jensen) 
(L. Bergseng) 


Race III.—500 METERs. 


Four-year-old Horscs. 


(Lars Oudenhus) 
(Ole Hauger) 

(E. Homb) 

(Lars Jevanord) 
(Simen Borud) 
(A. & C. Traaseth) 


IV.—1000 METERS. 


Five-year-old Horses. 


(Kapt. Jensen) 
(Mengshot & Samsal) 


RacE V.—z2000 METERs. 


(O. Formo) 
(J. Kindlihagen) 
(L. Bergseng) 


Race VI.—3000 METERs. 


4.084 


TROTTERS IN NORWAY 


Seconds. 


572 Third. 


514 First. 


15 m. added for every second. 


Distances. 
2000 
2045 
2C9O 


Second. 
First. 
Third. 


Time. 


Third. 
Second. 
First. 


1.193 
1.10% 
1.094 


For Six-year-old Horses. 


Time. 
3-532 ‘First. 


Second. 


2 minutes on the line. 


20 m. added for every second. 


Time. 


(J. Flesvik) 
(O. Formo) 
(J. Kindlihagen) 
(E. Gilberg) 


extra prize, Aerespraemie (prize of 
sented to Glomma (L. Bergseng) for the horse showing the best 
form, action, and general merit at the meeting. 


6.273 
6.244 
6.29} 


Distances. 
3000 
3060 
3020 


Second. 
First. 
Third. 


honour), was pre- 


- 397 
8 
9 
10 
II 
13 
14 
15 
16 
Time. 
I . 2.18% 
I 
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On the morning of the day fixed for the trotting races the 
whole neighbourhood is early astir, and from every direction 
little groups come flying over the snow to the appointed 
rendezvous . . . on sledges, Kjzlker or Ski. All the rivers 
and lakes being ice-bound, and covered many feet deep with 
a packed mass of snow, a line as the crow flies can be 
taken by the traveller in any direction. And it is interesting 
indeed to sit on the grand stand bordering the race track with 
a strong pair of binoculars, to watch the prospective spectators 


gh. a 


A RACING SLEDGE 


coming down the mountain sides, like little ants running over a 
white table-cloth. 

Most of the older folk come in sledges, sitting on a sack of 
hay, which is invariably carried in case their horse gets hungry, 
and clad in big dog- and wolf-skin coats of great beauty, the fur 
of which is always worn outside. 

Those who think that two is best company, and wish for 
little to do and much opportunity of pleasant intercourse, come 
by Kjzlker, which will carry one, two, or three. 

But the crowd arrive on ski, the most popular mode of 
winter travel which is indulged in freely by every Norwegian 
male or female, from four years old to ninety and upwards. 
As one looks at the every varying groups of arrivals all sorts 
and conditions of men may be noticed; sporting miners, 
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black and grimy as they come from work ; young students 
and schoolgirls out for a day’s holiday, and intent on enjoying 
themselves ; English tourists eager to see a new phase of 
sport and participate in it (if possible) to the same extent 
as their Scandinavian relations ; also the dapper Norwegian 
town Skilober (snow-shoe runner) in the regulation costume of 
the Christiania Snow-shoe Club; and the most aristocratic 
of all Norwegians, the big landed proprietors, who have lived 
most part of their lives abroad. . 

Other illustrations which accompany this article depict the 


A PRIZE-WINNER ON THE TRACK 


grand stand occupied by the judges and committee, which was 
also the starting- and winning- post, and from which the Norwe- 
gian flag is seen fluttering in the breeze, a racing sledge, a 
prize winner on the track, the two fastest horses seen at the 
meeting, and a photograph of what might be styled the paddock. 
There was a band of four musicians on the ice track who played 
popular airs from an impromptu stand made in the snow, and 
the music they discoursed was a great attraction to the peasants, 
although it could not be described as even second rate. 
Ticket-holders and members of the club hada stand erected for 
their special benefit, consisting of a few rough benches 
partitioned off by post and rail. As soon as the last event on 
the card was over the greater part of the onlookers mounted 
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sledges of various build, make and design, some of thet 
dating back perhaps one hundred and fifty years, and dis- 
appeared in all directions to their respective homes in the 
surrounding country. 

In such a land as Norway, where the population is thin and 
the roads are rough, sure-footedness is of far greater importance 
than speed, for which reason not much encouragement is offered 
to the Norwegian farmer to import fresh blood to improve the 
breed of his horse flesh ; thus it is that the same stamp of animal 
is met with all over the country. 


THE TWO FASTEST HORSES AT THE MEETING 


These rough-coated little horses are too well known in 
England to need a minute description, and though they are fed 
on the very coarsest of food they always look well, but where 
one or more is selected for the purposes of training for 
trotting they are better fed, although they cannot be much 
better looked after. 

The track at Lillehammer as elsewhere was as good as could 
be wished for. Nature provided better than man could design 
in this particular instance. The frozen inland sea, on which the 
ice was many feet thick, had its surface well covered with snow 
which the wintry blast had not assisted by sweeping away; in 
consequence the course had to be marked out and the snow- 
plough brought into use before a surface could be sufficiently 
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cleared for the purpose in hand, but there were many willing 
workers for this task who would put in hours and hours of toil 
without hope of any remuneration or reward, beyond the fact 
that they would be witnesses of the sport that was to follow. 
On the day in question they might be seen arrayed in furs of all 
descriptions, the hide innermost and the fur outwards, which is 
known to be the warmest way of wearing it. These skinpelser 
or fur overalls are worn by every farmer or person worth a 
pound a week. They are made from wolf, bear, reindeer, fox, 
dog, goat, or sheep skin, and vary very much indeed in colour, 
shape and pattern. Most of the men wore boots made from 


THE PADDOCK 


reindeer or elk skin, the fur outside and lined inside with the 
fleece of early lambs. 

Amongst the onlookers were many women, but in the 
Christiania Amt the national costume is of such a sombre 
colour and combination that not much life was imparted to the 
crowd, though laughter and light-heartedness made up for 
any deficiency in this respect, whilst one and all showed the 
very keenest interest in the races, and gave the winners such 
applause as they could not hope for in any other land the sun 
shines upon. The length of the course was exactly one thousand 
metres, and the quickest time was done by Herr O. Formo’s 
Nora, which won all three first prizes. 

I have seen the Skivend at Holmen Kollen, where young 
Vi-kings make their giant leaps of ninety feet through the air on 
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snow-shoes, skating races on the fjords and on the rinks, 
trotting races for far larger prizes, ice yachting on the vast 
expanse of lake and fjord, and other winter sports and pastimes 
of the North, but this little gathering was not to be equalled 
for sport, enthusiasm, good feeling, and real thorough enjoy- 
ment. 


lz 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


BY WILFRED MORRIS 


THE Grange Water is strictly preserved by the proprietor, 
and the opportunity of fishing thereupon is not to be lightly 
thrown away. When one has the chance of passing a day 
amidst those delightful scenes, of fishing over waters so rarely 
fished over, and, with ordinary luck, of filling a creel with the 
bonnie trout, it must be a most important matter which will 
keep the average angling man away. There is one good thing 


(for most anglers are selfish mortals) about a day on the 
Grange: you get the whole water to yourself, as the pro- 
prietor leaves the river solely to the fortunate angler to whom 
he has granted permission, and no other is allowed to cast 
a fly thereon that day. But you must take the luck that comes. 
A day is mutually fixed. Then you pray for good angling 
weather for that day. It may happen that you are favoured, or 
it may happen that the little river is in raging flood and useless 
for your purpose. In the event of the first condition prevailing, 
you are correspondingly happy; if it be the latter, you are 
inwardly convinced that you are the most unfortunate of men. 

A day had been fixed early in the month of June for me 
to go over to fish this fine water, and I was looking forward 
with pleasure to my outing. Then, when the day did come, 
business claimed me until well on into the afternoon, and I did 
not get to the waterside until three o’clock. But it was the 
height of summer, so this mattered little ; for as a general rule 
fly-fishing is of little avail in the north at that season of the 
year, except towards sunset. 

The Fates, however, seemed to have conspired against me. 
When I crossed the bridge over the main river, and reached my 
destination on the banks of the Grange, which I may say is a 
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tributary, my disgust was great at finding the water in flood. 
There had been heavy local showers in the hills, it appeared, and 
these, while not affecting the main stream, had left the Grange a 
muddy red colour, with the red mud from the igneous hills. 
Perhaps, I thought, the waters will clear off before evening, as 
the red mud does not often last long after the first torrent has 
washed down. 

From daybreak until now the day had been a glorious one 
aud dry, yet the water showed little sign of improvement. So I 
fitted up my rod leisurely, and then sauntered up the river until 
I came abreast of the tail of a pool, which I knew would be one 
of the first places to furnish sport when the waters cleared. 
Here I waited for an hour or two, waited most faithfully, 
smoking the pipe of peace and contentment, and drinking-in the 
fresh balmy air while observing Nature at her work. Time 
fled ; and although possibly I should have been happier plying 
my rod with a brisk hand, yet the afternoon was full of joy and 
happiness for me. 

Beneath the shade of a towering silver fir I settled down, 
and looked around. It was good to be there. Sheer from the 
water’s edge, on the opposite bank of the river, rose a beetling 
scaur, its crevices and cracks running over with the most 
exquisite mosses and ferns ; while on the edges of the rocks, 
where in the course of years of denudation the soil had gathered, 
verdant grasses and wild flowers grew luxuriantly. High up 
above it all the eye seemed to follow the scaur until it lost itself 
in the heavens. 

At intervals, between great boulders of rock, an oak or a 
rowan had taken root and struggled into existence ; and their 
stunted growth of trunk and wealth of leafy boughs gave added 
grandeur to the rocky height. Away on the sky-line a hawk 
was soaring, not a pinion seemed to move as it floated like 
an ethereal thing on the summer evening air, with the light 
of the sinking sun accentuating its profile against the western 
sky. As I looked it glided out of my ken into the Ewigkezt, 
the unknown, as silently and swiftly as a soul departs from 
earth. 

The soft and warm breath of the summer air permeated all 
things, making me feel that nothing would be more delightful 
than to stay here for ever, far from all worldly turmoil, to 
spend my life in a dreamy dolce far niente, in some new Golden 
Age. 

What more could man desire than this ? I have heard men 
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speak of the solitude of the woods, but to me there is no solitude 
there. The chirp of singing birds, the cry of the wild-fowl, the 
cooing of the cushat dove, are all to me companions, and all the 
woodland sounds ring in my ears like some grand chord of 
attuned harmony. Even the trees, whose branches wave in 
response to the wooing of the zephyrs, are imbued with a 
refulgent life, and with their wide-cast boughs seem like strong 
lovers alluring to their arms the delicate wood-nymphs. 

Kut there! That is surely the splash of a rising trout! The 
sound awakes me from my reverie, and I am an angler once more, 
the land of dreams forgotten. The desire for a life of lazy 
indolence has evaporated in an instant, and in its place comes 
the keenness of the sportsman. 

A trout is rising opposite to me, at the evening flies which 
are now coming down the stream. The river is not nearly clear 
yet, but clear enough for fishing if the trout are rising; and, as 
the quaint Mr. Barker hath it, so fall to my sport. 

There is a branch of an alder tree low-hanging on the other 
bank, and dipping into the swollen stream. Close to the ripple 
caused by the partially submerged branch a trout is feeding 
steadily. The cast must be carefully measured and the fly neatly 
thrown, or farewell to trout and cast alike, for once the hook 
catches on a twig the tackle is doomed, and the fish will be 
scared. My end fly isa trusty Brown Partridge Hackle—best 
of flies ina summer water after a flood—and, as is the accepted 
rule when fishing on North-country hill streams, I have two 
other flies on my cast. These are a Woodcock and a Black 
Hackle. 

Enough line is unwound now from my reel, and I make 
my first throw. Ah! there it is, to a nicety, just a foot ora 
little more above the ‘bell’ of a rising fish. He has the Partridge 
Hackle, and off he darts. How he fights! My ten-feet cane rod 
bends almost double with the strain. Somewhere a poet—he 
must have known little about angling—-writes of a three-pound 
trout being ‘flashed through the air on a strand of gossamer 
gut.’ If he were here now, and this is no three-pounder, he 
might learn something. But this is not a time for poetry, and 
with careful play I soon have the trout in my net. A real 
summer beauty of over half a pound weight is no mean catch 
in a hill stream, where the trout only average less than half that 
weight. So into my creel he goes, and with a smile of self- 
gratulation I begin again. 

Right merrily does the sport progress for awhile. At 
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almost every cast I feel the ‘rug’ of a rising trout, and the 
hook is into one nearly as often. Sometimes a good fish 
bordering on the half-pound, and now a ‘speckled infant,’ 
and the ‘worthless prey’ is gently put back into the stream. 
Now and then complications occur, and the Black Hackle and 
the Partridge each hook a trout simultaneously ; but if the trout 
are well hooked, there is little difficulty in creeling both. 

But after getting several here, the fish become shy, on 
account of the disturbance the play of each victim has caused. 
So off to another pool, and yet another, repeating the same 
process until my creel begins to strain heavily on my shoulder 
strap. From pool to pool I go, and from shallow to shallow, 
wherever I think there is a possibility of getting a trout, and 
one is picked out every now and then. It is severe exercise, this 
trout fishing, when trout are feeding, and there is no time for 
contemplation. The ‘rise’ has not been of long duration—it 
has really seemed briefer than my watch tells me when I consult 
it. Some two and a half dozen of lovely small trout, going five 
to the pound, are mine: not a bad creelful for two hours’ actual 
fishing. And, besides these, a great many small fish, below the 
six-inch limit, have been returned to the water. 

It is now past nine o'clock, and trout have stopped coming 
to the lures. Not a ring appears on the surface of the stillest 
pool. The sun is going down, back of the wood, as they say 
here, and the shadows are lengthening. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for taking what must pass for my frugal supper, after 
which a contemplative pipe fills in part of the time until ten 
o'clock, by which hour I have arrived at the big Bouch Pool. 
Here, I fancy, a big lazy trout may be found rising at the night- 
moths as the gloaming gathers into the mirk ; and I wait, 
watching the still, glassy surface, in which the lovely surround- 
ings of rock and tree are mirrored as in a looking-glass, for the 
sign of a moving trout. 

I see none. The flood has put the fish off their usual late 
rise. But I remain seated on the grassy river bank, watching 
the gliding waters; and as I gaze a sensuous feeling of sweet 
content and unconsciousness of my surroundings steals upon 
me. All is so peaceful ; all is so quiet; and I am tired. My 
eyelids droop. . . . I think of packing up my rod and making 
for home. . . . I had much better be there than dreaming here 
. . . My head drops on to my arm. . . . This is delicious— 
and—and—— 
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I am conscious of swimming in the depths of a deep pool. 
The waters are delightfully cool and refreshing, and I experience 
no discomfort from being here. A finely-coloured and be- 
speckled trout of some three pounds weight glides up to my 
side, and enters into conversation. I did not know that trout 
had the power of speech until now. 

‘Ah, er—I fancy, sir, you are a stranger to the waters of 
the Grange? From your dress I take you to be a native of 
Tweed ?’ 

That is the explanation, then, I thought. I am now a trout, 
by some strange chance! I found that I had no difficulty in 
speaking to this fine trout who had addressed me, and it did 
seem to me that I had come from Tweed. 

‘Yes!’ I said, ‘that’s where I hail from.’ 

‘Thought so,’ he answered. ‘Your yellowish-gray coat 
betrays your water. Now, we Grange trout go in more for 
bright colours, See my bright red spots, and the hues of my 
fins—like the colour of the clouds in the west when the sun 
sets before a storm.’ 

I agreed, for I had seen the same colour in the skies 
frequently. 

‘Come with me,’ he said, ‘and lie behind my rock, while 
we have a chat. No small fry dare pester us there, and I am 
monarch of this pool, anyway. I do like to meet friends from 
a distance, and to compare notes.’ 

He led the way, and soon we were both nicely settled 
behind a sheltering boulder, whence we could see all that 
went on in the pool for a radius of many yards. He was a 
most engaging fellow, this big trout was, and had a shrewd and 
knowing look about him, which gave one the impression that 
he knew a great deal about the ways of men and trout. And 
I have no doubt he did. 

‘Nice little flood we had to-day, wasn’t it ?’ he began again. 
‘I was in much need of a change of diet, you know. One 
does get a bit weary of a continual course of small flies and 
miserable little creeper things. A fly is such a small bite for 
the amount of trouble it takes to catch it, and those beastly 
little crickets get under the big stones so. I never can catch 
them fast enough to satisfy me.’ 

Just then a minnow appeared a few yards away, struggling 
against the heavy stream without success. My newly-found 
acquaintance made a quick dart, and was back again in a 
moment. 
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‘Minnows, now—they are all right. A few dozens of them 
at night, or in the early morning, make a fine meal. Some of 
“em are fat, too, and in rare condition just now. But, as I 
was saying, it was a nice flood we had to-day. Oh! what fine 
big worms came down-stream! I scarcely had to stir from 
here ; the pool-tail drops all the fine worms and things just 
here. A pleasant change from a fly-diet, too, and so satisfying.’ 

I found myself agreeing with him, and almost as he spoke a 
large lob-worm came bumping along the gravel right before us. 
My companion seized it immediately, with evident relish. 

‘There is one good thing about minnows and worms, and 
such things,’ he soliloquised, ‘ you seldom get deceived by them 
in our river. I have heard trout from the big river say how 
nearly they have lost their lives at times by taking worms and 
minnows when the water is a bit discoloured. That is just the 
time when it is possible to get a good feed, and it is the worst 
time for seeing the difference between the real thing and that 
with a hook in it. Now bait-fishing is not allowed here at all, 
and it is not a difficult thing, after you get on in years, to tell 
the difference between a natural fly and one of those bunches 
of feathers fishermen try to deceive us with.’ 

‘You are right there,’ I remember saying. ‘1 have seen 
some of their flies which reminded me of a wild-duck’s wing, 
they were such poor imitations of the natural insect.’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ proceeded my friend. ‘If we only had to guard 
ourselves against the fishermen life would be all summer to us. 
But the life of a trout isn’t all spates and minnows. There is 
that dreadful beast the otter, now. He is a terrible enemy, and 
I have to keep my eyes opened wide every night and morning, 
so that I may see him if he is anywhere about. "Twas only last 
night I saw him in this very pool. Oh! you may twist your 
tail, but I shouldn’t be surprised to see him come swimming 
down here again to-night. In this twilight he looks like a log 
of timber ; but you can distinguish him by his going to the top 
every now and then for a drink of air. He is a brute, and 
scares us all away to the shallows when he comes. I feel that 
he isn’t far off just now ; there is an unusual heave in the water. 
Look out! There he is, I declare! Bolt up-stream with me. 
Oh, dear !’ 

My whole body was a-shiver with fear and trembling at the 
sight of our dread enemy, and when my friend slackened his 
pace in a shallow pool a long way up the river, I felt almost 
exhausted with fright and the exertion. My friend was gasping 
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—he was such a fat old chap—and I could see he had had a 
scare also. 

‘Oh my!’ he said, ‘tickle me if that wasn’t a narrow 
escape! I am afraid that he will follow us up here. There he 
comes! What shall we do? I’m blown,’ 

I turned tail, and could see the otter gliding swiftly through 
the water towards us. I could not swim away ; I felt as one 
paralysed. He comes nearer ; | see his bright eyes and sharp 
teeth gleaming. Is there no escape? My friend seems to have 
hidden himself somewhere. The otter is upon me: I am lost, 
and his cruel mouth opens as he grips my sides with his claws. 
Oh !—help !— 


I came back to consciousness with a start, and for a short time 
I could not conceive that what I had seen was but the phantasy 
of adream. When I referred to my watch I found it was past 
midnight, and I had therefore been asleep more than two 
hours. 

The dew lay thick on the grass, and my clothes were 
saturated with the moisture, while I was worn out with fatigue. 
If there had been a late ‘rise’ of the trout it must have been 
over long ago, so my only course was to gather up my trappings 
and make my way home. A good long stretch of four Scotch 
miles lay before me, ere I reached my home, and although I was 
in a thickly planted wood it was yet light enough for me to find 
my way along the narrow path until I reached the high road. 

Long ere I arrived home the Eastern sky was turning ruby- 
red with the earliest rays of the morning sun, and the brief 
midsummer night was past. I was wearied, but with a healthy 
weariness, and I felt thankful when I at last rested on my 
couch. Before long I was again in the arms of Morpheus, 
this time on a more comfortable bed. 

The memory of that angling day and night stands out promi- 
nently in my bygone experiences of fishing ; and there are few 
excursions I can recall to mind which gave me such unmitigated 
enjoyment as that when I had my midsummer night’s dream, 
and for the nonce became a trout. “ 


THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 


A SURVEY WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS 


BY HOME GORDON 


IT is comparatively easy to review the cricket of any summer 
from the point of view of the statistician or the reporter, whose 
services to the game, by the way, often meet with less than due 
appreciation. But it is difficult to compress within reasonable 
limits the observations of an enthusiast who watches each 
cricket match mainly to deduce rational methods of improving 
the game. It would be a mistake to suggest increasing the 
stress of cricket with the burden of superfluous legislation ; but 
perhaps, apart from this, suggestions may be advanced for 
promoting brighter cricket, and in other ways rendering the 
game more agreeable for spectators and players. The most 
earnest students are to be found among pavilion-critics ; and if 
there be any truth in an old proverb about onlookers seeing 
more than players, be it noted there are a few whose business 
or hobby leads them impartially to watch matches from early 
May until far in September. It then comes within the regions 
of argument whether such as these do not note more of the 
game than do those who are engaged right through the season 
in the struggles of one team, and must be unconsciously affected 
by the rise or fall of its fortune. Therefore, in a modest way, 
it is hoped that the present article, whilst dealing with the 
salient features of the recent fixtures, will afford food for reflec- 
tion. Reforms come in winter, and cricketers by the fireside 
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may arrive at conclusions that will improve individual form and 
modify defects. 

The following opinion obtained from one of the greatest 
cricketers of any generation will probably be widely endorsed. 
‘This is a rattling good year, full of interest, and one in which 
cricketers and spectators have alike shown a keenness far above 
the average.’ This, too, despite the absence of such adven- 
titious excitement as the visit of an Australian team. There is, 
however, a good deal in the contention of Mr. Charles Fry that 
at present too much first-class cricket is played. Indeed, it is 
becoming a question whether any games except encounters 
with Australians and inter-county fixtures, ought to be considered 
first-class or reckoned in the averages. It will, of course, 
savour of treason to suggest that the University match ought 
not to be first-class, yet the standard displayed this year was 
lower than is to be found in any county team. On both sides 
the absence of good bowling was remarkable. Messrs. Dowson 
and More were the only two with any pretensions to possess 
average skill, and to find the parallel of such deliveries as those 
of Messrs. Johnson, Munn, Fargus and Williams, one must go 
back as far as the date of Mr. Jellicoe. Nor was the batting, 
with one exception, particularly meritorious. The solitary 
memorable feature was the undefeated century compiled in the 
fourth innings by Mr. C. H. B. Marsham. Taking all the 
circumstances into account, this may be pronounced one of the 
finest efforts in all the history of the University match. Yet it 
may be noted that he could not obtain a regular place in the 
Kent eleven. The hundred scored by Mr. E. R. Wilson had, if 
possible, fewer strokes in it than even the dull one made in 1899 
by his elder brother. In Mr. Findlay was revealed a fine 
wicket-keeper, but the best bats of both teams kept their good 
performances for county cricket, though Mr. Harper made his 
runs in very good style. 

Prior to this match, both Universities had shown a curious 
indifference to the rules of the game. Cricket, played at all, 
should be according to the strict letter of the law. When 
Somersetshire is playing a University, and the wicket-keeper of 
the latter is hurt, to permit the opposing wicket-keeper, Rev. 
A. P. Wickham, to put on the gloves, is to reduce the match to 
an absurdity. To allow one man to take the place of another 
who is injured is a courtesy often granted ; but after Mr. E. G. 
McCorquodale had bowled several overs, to send another man in 
to bat is not treating the game seriously. Still less is it the case 
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when one man bats in one innings and the substitute in the 
other. These are only the more flagrant examples of the lax 
way in which the matches of both Universities were conducted, 
provoking an apathy as to their result which has no parallel 
within living memory. 

Once more must it be strongly emphasised that many of the 
games between M.C.C. and Ground and first-class counties 
ought not to be put on the same rank as an inter county 
struggle. Two or three of the best men of each county team 
are now invariably ‘rested,’ and several ‘ Blues’ always stand 
down in the trial matches of the Universities at Lord’s. On 
the other hand, the members of M.C.C. show scant disposition 
to play for the premier club. Not only are the games contested 
with apathy, but the side too often consists of amateurs and 
professionals who cannot find a place in county cricket. The 
climax was reached in the return game of M.C.C. with London 
County, when 1143 runs were scored for twenty wickets, and on 
the M.C.C, side was not a single man who had been in county 
cricket for years, and a good many who never would be. 
That this state of things is a recent retrogression can be proved 
by a glance backwards. Taking at random the first M.C.C, 
eleven of 1891, on which my ‘ Wisden’ opens, the side was as 
follows: Messrs. W. G. Grace, A. J. Webbe, T. C. O’Brien, 
J. G. Walker, J. Cranston, R. J. Pope, H. Phillipson, G. F. 
Veinon, J. S. Russel, with J. J]. Ferris and Attewell. Going 
back to 1881, selecting at random, is this eleven: Messrs. 
A. N. Hornby, G. F. Vernon, T. S. Pearson, A. W. Ridley, 
D. Q. Steel, and C. Booth, with Midwinter, Barnes, Shaw, 
Sherwin, and Morley. Would it not be advisable for the 
committee of M.C.C. to make a strong appeal to the most able 
playing members to lend better support to the elevens put in 
the field ? A few emphatic words in the annual report would 
probably effect a material improvement. At the same time the 
arrangement of the home fixtures might be reformed. To have 
no first-class match at Lord’s in Ascot week, and none between 
July 20 and August 19 is rather tantalising to members, when 
they find four excellent matches at the very tail of the season. 
Probably the mere indication of such gaps will cause future 
alteration. 

A diversity of cricketers have appeared for London County, 
which is energetically directed by Dr. W. G. Grace. Despite 
increasing stiffness, the great cricketer still shows much of his 
old command in both departments of the game, and is even 
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to-day one of the most redoubtable players in the world. 
Although the matches of this club are lightly estimated, they 
serve as a capital nursery for bringing cricketers into promi- 
nence. Mr. L. Walker is an example, and Mr. W. Smith, of 
Oxfordshire, by his figures and consistency proves himself to 
be a formidable bat. Dr. W. G. Grace introduced an experi- 
ment. By consent of the opposing side any game not played 
to a conclusion was decided on the first innings. So many 
objections could be pointed out that it is unlikely the novelty 
will ever become law, but the value of the new club will be 
greatly enhanced if it affords practical demonstration of all 
proposed alterations in legislation. At the same time, the 
percentage of drawn games in county matches not affected by 
weather was materially reduced, and the greater number of 
definite results attained had a stimulating effect on cricket, the 
antithesis being demonstrated by the comparative apathy of the 
public at Leyton where Essex played a long series of unfinished 
encounters. 

Prior to the opening of the season, the County captains 
had flung a thunderbolt among cricketers by suspending certain 
bowlers and warning others for unfair delivery. The revoca- 
tion of the suspension met with general approval, and the 
standard of fairness seemed far more universal than before. 
The harmony was, however, broken by the wholesale no-balling 
of Mold by James Phillips, which subsequently degenerated 
into a newspaper quarrel of a regrettable nature. The debate 
at the general meeting of M.C.C. about altering the leg-before- 
wicket rule, though no change was made, encouraged the umpires 
to greater strictness, and the penalty for obstruction was 
severely enforced. At the same time it must be noted that a 
percentage of prominent cricketers showed an undue tendency 
to continue this process of leg-play, which is almost as 
damaging to the brightness of cricket as perpetual bowling 
outside the off-stump. Among the more regular votaries of leg- 
play may be mentioned Mr. C. J. Burnup, Hayward, Kinneir, 
Storer, Chatterton, the elder Gunn, W. G. Quaife, and Mr. 
E. W. Dillon. When playing for a draw, a good many others 
deliberately adopted this unsatisfactory exhibition of what is 
certainly ot cricket. 

Surely in the best interests of the game a protest may be 
entered against the tea interval. The rest may be necessary 
for tired fieldsmen of the present generation, who expect perfect 
wickets and every comfort, but it need not be double the length 
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of the time allotted for repose between innings. Five consecu- 
tive tea intervals on London grounds in July were all over 
twenty minutes apiece. If this is to become a recognised 
innovation, let the game be started at 11 A.M. on the second 
and third days, against which there is no possible objection, as 
all participating are in the vicinity. Could not the committee 
of M.C.C. also issue an admonition to umpires to enforce Law 
45? Itis an almost invariable rule that in county cricket five 
minutes elapse between the dismissal of one batsman and the 
arrival of his successor at the wicket, whilst a quarter of an 
hour may be regarded as the very minimum of interlude 
between the close of an innings and the beginning of the 
next. Strict attention to these matters would add three hours 
to the actual time devoted to cricket in matches. To protest 
against a bowler sending down four or five trial balls is 
hopeless, but it is a further encroachment on the hours of play. 

The present lack of system about benefits is one of the 
evils on the financial side of cricket. Under existing circum- 
stances, a professional in Yorkshire will get {£3000 from his 
benefit, and one who has worked as indefatigably for an 
impoverished or unsuccessful county will only receive £300. 
Moreover, the three most lucrative days in the life of a 
professional—_the bonus of his career—may be entirely marred 
by rain. This was the case at the Oval for Lockwood’s benefit, 
and an exactly similar instance may be recalled at Lord’s, in 
1879, when Alfred Shaw was the sufferer. Without dilating 
on the following scheme, the writer ventures to submit it for 
consideration. Let the county executives, as at present, 
intimate in December what professionals are to be given 
benefits in the following season—the annual average is nine. 
Then let every first-class county give the proceeds of one 
attractive home match to a Professionals’ Benefit Fund admin- 
istered by the Secretary of M.C.C., who, at the end of August, 
will divide the lump sum equally among the selected profes- 
sionals. This would, of course, not affect the subscription 
cards of the players or any collections permitted by the county 
committee on the home ground. But it would assure each 
bénéficiare a reasonable sum, amounting, at a moderate compu- 
tation, to some £700, with the above-mentioned additions. 
To say that the poorer counties could not afford to give a 
home match is absurd, because they all, in turn, allow their 
professionals to select a lucrative fixture for a benefit. 

The great feature of the year has of course been the pre- 
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valence of leg-break bowling. In this there is nothing new. 
Every cricketer knows the trap of Dr. W. G. Grace, and how 
in almost every over he has bowled one leg ball. In last 
month’s Badminton the present writer gave an instance of 
effective leg-break bowling by Mr. G. H.S. Trott in Australia 
against English cricketers. Years earlier a splendid exhibition 
was afforded in this country by Mr. G. E. Palmer, and an 
inglorious failure by Mr. W. H. Cooper. But in tgor no 
county team seemed complete without one bowler devoting 
himself entirely to this class of delivery. Slow leg-breaks 
naturally stimulated brisk fielding and hard hitting. Therefore, 
apart from the unquestionable success attained, this variation of 
bowling proved attractive to onlookers. Among the advantages 
were a complete absence of mechanical delivery, for if a bowler 
did not use his head and vary both pace and pitch, drastic 
punishment was promptly administered. Vine alone introduced 
a novel development, for he managed to bowl quite fast with a 
leg-break. Many of his balls were excellent and most interest- 
ing to watch. But he was employed in relentless fashion by 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji and given a wholly undue proportion of work. 
Therefore his final figures are no fair criterion of the ability 
he displayed. Of the more normal leg-break bowlers, Braund, 
W. G. Quaife, and Mr. A. O. Jones were distinctly superior to 
the rest. It is, however, stated that no man can persevere more 
than a few seasons with this type of bowling because abnormal 
muscular development is produced. Hence a ‘leg-break arm’ 
will take a recognised place in a medical dictionary like writer’s 
cramp or type-writing neuroticism. Already there are signs that 
this bowling will lead to a revival of leg-hitting, which will 
be cordially welcomed. We could give a whole race of Hay- 
wards, Kinneirs, and Albert Wards for another Oscroft. 

Some improvement is to be recorded in fielding. A certain 
‘chiel amang us takin’ notes’ has been steadily giving the 
number of missed catches and consequent amount of runs 
scored. The record is so colossal that it fully bears out the 
axiom of Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower ‘if all catches were held 
there would be no drawn games.’ Reform the fielding and the 
other reforms to promote finished fixtures may take care of them- 
selves. Unfortunately such reformation is sadly remote. At 
the same time it may be hinted that no small share of the con- 
tinued success of the champion county is due to the cohesion of 
the Yorkshire eleven in the field. It isa pleasure to watch the 
side, whereas to look at certain other county teams under similar 
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circumstances is sure to produce wrathful vexation, The wicket- 
keeping of nearly every county except Notts at present attains a 
standard far higher than can be observed in any other depart- 
ment of the game. Really it would not matter whether the 
choice for the England wicketkeeper fell on Messrs. MacGregor, 
Newton, Martyn, Findlay, or on Lilley, Storer, Hunter, Huish, or 
Butt. Steadman has quite established a reputation for himself 
in the same position. On the other hand Straw, Carlin, and 
Russell, have all somewhat lost their skill, though still the most 
capable within the confines of their respective shires. 

The exigencies of publication cause this article to be com- 
mitted to the press before the comparatively holiday fixtures of 
September and the final county matches. At the same time a 
fairly complete diagnosis can be obtained, although slight modi- 
fication may be necessary in the light of subsequent events, 
Very little interest was aroused by the visit of the South Africans, 
though their fixtures further swelled the heavy card of first-class 
games. Many of the best county players failed to meet them, 
or the nine defeats which had to be set against five victories 
might have been augmented. Their four principal bowlers, 
Messrs. Sinclair, Rowe, Kotze and Graham had satisfactory 
figures, and the fielding was very keen. The batting was not 
very sound, and a long tail was often discernible. The only 
memorable feature of the holiday visit of the Dutchmen was 
their remarkable collapse before the lobs of that cheery veteran 
Major Bethune at Bath. Of the public school elevens, report 
says that Wellington had the best team. There was a capital 
match between Cheltenham and Haileybury, the latter, after 
making over 300, having to lose seven wickets to obtain 30 on 
fourth hands. Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Clifton, Rugby and 
Marlborough were all below the average. Possibly the Etonian 
captain, Mr. Wheatley, and the injured Wykehamist captain, Mr. 
McDonnell, were the best individual cricketers. Neither Mr. 
Herbert of Eton, nor Mr. Cartwright of Rugby, created much 
impression when playing for Notts, but more will be heard of the 
Malvern captain, Mr. W.H. B. Evans. Although Messrs. Frank 
Mitchell, L. C. H. Palairet, and C. McGahey did not play for 
the Gentlemen, nor Lilley and Quaife for the Players, two fine 
sides were selected for the annual match at Lord’s. But Messrs. 
Fry and Warner were the only amateurs who made prolonged 
resistance to the strong attack of the professionals. Tyldesley 
with a very fine century redeemed the otherwise tame batting of 
the victorious side, At the Oval, the veteran Dr. W. G. Grace 
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made a long score, although handicapped by an injury. Abel, 
by compiling 224, can be credited with the largest innings in 
this series of encounters. 

Surveying what is really the absorbing interest of cricket, 
county matches, the enormous superiority of Yorkshire is the 
most striking feature. It is true the champions had no unbeaten 
record as in 1900, but for all that they were head and shoulders 
above all their rivals. Great enthusiasm was aroused by the 
one-wicket victory over Somersetshire at Taunton, a remark- 
able example of uphill play. Dire peril was just tided over at 
Brighton, after following on in a minority of 450. In the home 
encounter with Surrey, the splendid partnership of Hayward 
and Mr. Frank Crawford would have entailed disaster had a 
fourth day’s play been permissible. But the crack team had an 
extraordinary way of extricating itself from tight places, and 
played a wonderfully spirited game. Hirst and Rhodes were 
far the best pair of bowlers in England. The former took 
twelve wickets for 29 runs at Leyton, and the two sent back 
Notts for 13, a record in county matches. The batting was 
remarkably level, for when some failed the rest were nearly 
sure to come off. The finest of the side were certainly Mr. 
Frank Mitchell and Mr. T. L. Taylor, the two amateurs showing 
grand form, and all the members had a big individual share in 
the collective success. Reference has already been made to the 
fielding, and amid what is a deserved panegyric, special praise 
must be given to Hunter’s work behind the wickets. 

A side so dependent on amateurs as Middlesex is subject to 
much variation, and several who were pressed into the service 
were far below county form. But the team had a knack of 
doing better than was expected. At Lord’s, Mr. P. F. Warner 
was a tower of strength, playing a long series of meritorious 
innings, nearly all of which terminated in the first few overs 
after lunch. Mr. Hayman showed much better form than 
ever before, and Mr. Bosanquet, helped by a lot of luck, was 
useful with both bat and ball. The commendable steadiness of 
Mr. Beldam, and the great innings against Gloucestershire by 
Mr. W. P. Robertson, will be recalled by every critic. In 
August, when the presence of the brothers Douglas and Mr. C. 
M. Wells in their best form enormously strengthened the county, 
Trott was laid on the shelf owing to a hand badly split at 
Leyton. Whilst not nearly so successful as in 1900, he bowled 
with great keenness, and his loss was sadly felt. Mr. R. E. 
More was a useful recruit, but Rawlin, after yeoman service, 
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can be now relegated to the veterans, and Hearne’s bowling was 
always plain though straight. Mr. MacGregor often displayed 
his old skill as wicket-keeper, and brief though brilliant appear- 
ances were made by Messrs. Schwarz and Chinnery. 

Most unequal form was shown by Lancashire. With 
greater variety of bowling than was possessed by any other 
county, the attack was also severely punished. Neither Mr. 
A.C. MacLaren nor Albert Ward could get into form until 
August, but Tyldesley played magnificent cricket throughout, 
and his consistent form was one of the features of the year. 
The young amateur from Liverpool, Mr. H. G. Garnett, estab- 
lished a well-earned reputation, and as a left-handed bat was 
only second to Kinneir, though far more attractive. Of the 
others, Hallows did best, but the return of Mr. E. E. Steel, 
after an absence of thirteen years, showed that the skill of the 
old Marlburian had ripened with time, and his figures yield a 
flattering record. The remarkable demonstration accorded to 
Mold by the spectators at Lord’s must not be forgotten. Still, 
on the whole, it appears incomprehensible that the Red Rose 
eleven have not a better result to show. 

The way in which Sussex, so long at the tail of the counties, 
now takes a leading place is an illustration of never despair, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the doings of the side 
excited more interest than any eleven except that of Yorkshire. 
Ranjitsinhji did not appear until June, but he soon exhibited his 
old skill, and on his batting it is impossible to lavish too much 
eulogy. As a captain he is not so admirable. Mr. Charles Fry 
likewise showed the grandest ability, and the pair raced for 
top of the averages for many weeks. To watch there was 
no comparison between the style of the two, but the very 
brilliancy of the Indian induced him to take risks which the 
old Oxonian wisely avoided. When he recovered from an 
injury, Mr. George Brann at one time scored 350 for once out, 
and Mr. K. O. Goldie was on occasions a lively scorer. Killick 
has better figures, but was less certain, whilst Vine improved his 
patient defence, besides furnishing the bowling phenomenon 
of the season. Tate, who had a sensational benefit match, 
has now captured his thousand wickets for Sussex, and really 
had a better command over the ball than ever before. Relf, 
whilst uncertain, amply justified his importation. An admirable 
spirit of enthusiasm was shown by the players who will 
probably improve on their present standard next year. 

The Warwickshire cricketers have to some extent realised 
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the reason of their unattractiveness, and in a measure remedied 
the evil, for the drawn games have dropped from thirteen to 
five. Again W. G. Quaife and Kinneir tower above their com- 
panions with laboriously compiled averages of 55 apiece, each 
making four centuries. Lilley and Mr. T. S. Fishwick afforded 
brighter variety, and Charlesworth has become useful in all 
departments. Hargreave can claim a prominent place among 
bowlers of the day, but Santall and Field are expensive. It 
may be noted that Walter Quaife and Diver have both dropped 
out of the regular side, but Devey has displayed more con- 
sistency. 

The weakness of Surrey lay in bowling, and this glaring 
defect was not improved by the methods of the selection com- 
mittee. Lockwood was left out after his benefit match, though 
he had been chosen for the Players, and Brockwell lost his 
regular place on the side. Richardson did some hard work, 
and Mr. E. M. Dowson was better than twelve months before. 
But the attack was but a shadow of the once brilliant bowling 
shown by Lohmann, Sharpe, Bowley, and Beaumont. The 
most agreeable feature of the batting was the free hitting 
of Mr. Frank Crawford, who displayed enormous advance on 
his previous work. Hayward possibly carried steadiness to an 
extreme, but his defence was of great value to the side. Abel 
lost none of his old form, and the little man enjoyed another 
gratifying season. Lees, Hayes, Holland, and Baker failed to 
keep their position for the county, which had hardly a regular 
eleven. Mr. D. L. A. Jephson at times batted forcibly, but his 
lobs looked easier than of yore. The value of Mr. H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower was greater than is shown by his average, 
for his keenness is infectious, especially to so languid a team as 
the present Surrey side. 

The recrudescence of Hampshire is one of the welcome 
features of the season, and with better fielding and a more 
regular team the old county may have a great future. In the 
young South African, Llewellyn, has been discovered a fine 
hard-working cricketer, who recalls George Lohmann. Good as 
his figures are, they need only be estimated as the foretaste of 
his future excellence, when better acquainted with the methods 
of the cricketers he has to meet, Captain Greig has surpassed 
all expectation, and proved to be one of the soundest batsmen 
of the day. Webb and Barton have both been stimulated to 
better work, and Mr. E. M. Sprott has a consistent record as a 
sound cricketer, Fresh from the Front, Mr, E. J, M, Barrett 
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afforded a display with the bat of which his previous perform- 
ances had given no forecast. Whilst some improvement is to be 
noted in the attendance at Southampton, the county matches 
at Portsmouth arouse decided enthusiasm. 

Iremonger, when the season was far advanced, provided the 
feature of the year in Notts cricket. He leapt into prominence 
as the most improved bat of the year and on four successive 
occasions with Mr. A. O. Jones put on over a hundred for the 
first wicket. He meets the ball in the centre of the bat and is 
now a notable cricketer, being also a capital field in the country. 
The enthusiastic captain has played spirited cricket in every 
department of the game, and next to Mr. J. R. Mason is perhaps 
the best all-round amateur of the day. John Gunn with bat and 
ball did excellent service and may claim to be the Wilfred Flowers 
of the twentieth century. One phenomenal analysis alone 
redeemed the poor bowling of Wass, but Dench maintains his 
unattractive usefulness. The veterans Arthur Shrewsbury and 
William Gunn each afforded evidence that on occasions they 
possess their old wonderful batting powers. Some likely young 
cricketers are to be noted on the fringe of the team. There is 
quite a renewal of vitality in this interesting eleven. 

Mr. J. R. Mason is the embodiment of Kent cricket. With 
far over a thousand runs and a hundred wickets to his credit 
he has a fine record. But the facts are even better than his 
figures, and there have been occasions when he has almost 
single-handed won matches for his county, and he must be 
accounted one of the greatest cricketers of our time. Mr. W. 
M. Bradley bowled with phenomenal skill on a few occasions, 
fairly surprising those who witnessed these performances. His 
work in the Canterbury week against Surrey was one of the 
remarkable events of the year. Blythe and Alec Hearne bowled 
steadily, but the batting was uneven, for Mr. Burnup was not 
so trustworthy, though often excellent, and the University repre- 
sentatives were quite uncertain. Mr. P. C. Baker, though he 
had a long run of ill-luck, may, however, be regarded as one 
of the discoveries of the year. Nor must the welcome return 
of that big hitter, Mr. Frank Marchant, be forgotten. More of 
his type would be generally appreciated just now. 

Essex played a superabundance of drawn games. Mr. 
Charles McGahey gave one of the steady batting exhibitions of 
the season and becamea regular bowler of leg-breaks. Mr. 
Percy Perrin also batted as carefully as ever, and fielded with 
the same deplorable ineptitude. Carpenter was often admirable, 
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and Mr. F. L. Fane, after a huge score for M.C.C., came back 
into the eleven with splendid result. This unequal batsman 
has never enjoyed a more successful season. The veteran 
Mr. A. P. Lucas showed his old ability. But that sensational 
collapse before Hirst remains the feature of the year at Leyton. 
Mead, though hampered by domestic misfortunes, bowled even 
better than his figures show, for the wickets at Leyton were 
artificial, and it was difficult to make the ball rise to the height 
of the bails. Mr. Kortright absolutely forgot how to get any 
work on the ball, and only occasional competency was shown 
by Young or Reeves. 

Leicestershire are gradually consolidating a good side, and 
the present team plays a widely different game from the one of 
which Pougher used to be the solitary mainstay. To-day the 
batting is infinitely superior to the bowling, though Geeson was 
distinctly successful, as he captured over a hundred wickets, and 
the amateur colt, Mr. W. W. Odell, evinced promise in the same 
department. An abnormally steady bat, Dr. R. MacDonald, 
showed a patience almost unparalleled among gentlemen. 
Mr. C. J. B. Wood and King were the mainstay of the 
Midlanders, and Mr. C. E. de Trafford at times brought off 
one of his heavy punishing displays. Knight and Coe were not 
on the level of the others but lent effective aid. 

Worcestershire has been aptly christened Fostershire, and 
certainly without the famous brotherhood the county fares 
desperately. Mr. R. E. Foster this year literally bore the bat- 
ting of the team on his capable shoulders, for the rest collapsed 
on many occasions. Whilst Wilson and Burrows bowled fairly 
well, the changes were of a very harmless nature. 

Gloucestershire had an unfortunate season, although some 
capable young professionals were found. Mr. C. L. Townsend 
was seldom available and Mr. G. L. Jessop was unable to 
bowl. His batting on many occasions was as wonderful as 
ever, but single-handed he could not effect miracles. Wrathall 
and Board were also firm-footed hitters, and Messrs. S. A. P. 
Kitcat and R. W. Rice showed imperturbable defence. The 
lamentable weakness of the bowling explained the succession 
of defeats, though Roberts was indefatigable. 

Somersetshire provided the sole victors over Yorkshire, but 
on paper their performances were erratic. Yet individually 
the county cricketers were enormously successful. The superb 
and elegant batting of Mr. Lionel Palairet was even more 
reliable than before, Braund fully bore out all the hopes 
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aroused and was one of the most efficient professionals in the 
south, scoring freely all round the wicket, claiming over a hundred 
wickets whilst making more than 1200 runs, and being notably 
vigilant in any part of the field. Lewis improved almost as much 
as a bat as Iremonger himself, and Mr. S. M. J. Woods showed 
all his old spirit though crippled by rheumatism. As usual the 
wicket-keeping of Messrs. Newton and Wickham was of the best 
class, and Cranfield proved himself an excellent bowler. The 
extremely low place taken by this powerful side affords a 
striking proof of the high standard attained in county cricket 
in Igor. 

Finally comes Derbyshire far below all the rest. The words 
of another critic are so apt as to deserve quotation. ‘The 
demoralisation of the men is complete, and they played with 
such an absence of life and energy as to suggest that they were 
quite reconciled to the idea of going through the season without 
winning a single match and were wearily waiting for the end to 
come as speedily and as painlessly as possible. Tamer batting 
and bowling have rarely been seen.’ If it were not for the fact 
that this side is obviously superior to Northamptonshire and 
Durham, who are at the top of the second-class county competi- 
tion, it would be questionable whether Derbyshire should not 
be for the second time in history relegated to what used to be 
called the minor counties. 

In conclusion, for the second year in succession the writer 
ventures to give the readers of the Badminton Magazine a 
selected team to oppose Australia in a hypothetical test match 
in England. The following fourteen seem the most eminently 
qitalified to do battle for the old country on contemporary 
form, the actual choice being as usual dependent on the state of 
the ground on the morning of the first day’s play. Messrs. J. 
R. Mason, C. B. Fry, L. C. H. Palairet, K.S. Ranjitsinhji, A. O. 
Jones, G. L. Jessop, and W. M. Bradley, with Abel, Tyldesley, 
Hayward, Hirst, Rhodes, Lilley, and Braund. Such a side 
would be far more representative than the band led by Mr. A. 
C. MacLaren to Australia. The present Yorkshire eleven with 
Messrs. C. B. Fry, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, J. R. Mason, and W. M. 
Bradley, would indeed be a much more dangerous touring com- 
bination—certainly the very best we could now despatch, 
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A ‘ROGUE’ AND TWO GRIFFINS 


BY CAPTAIN J. A. F. FIELD 


ANGLO-INDIANS in their cantonments, sybaritic copies of suburbia, 
will tell you, in intervals of grumbling at the cook, that the 
country is played out, over-anglicised. This, to a considerable 


extent is true of India, but as yet, thank the star of romance 
and sport! it cannot be said of Burma. No Englishman who 
survives its wicked climate and temptations sings other than its 
praises. It often used, in the Upper Burma Club (once 
Theebaw’s golden palace), to be a moot question as to why 
Burma is a country so comparatively little sought after by 
shikaris, artists, globe-trotters, and other wander-jahr. For 
this is the case—although it is the ov/y Gorgeous East that 
remains. It used in Mandalay to strike us as curious to read 
in the home papers of great sporting caravans undertaken at 
huge expense into Central Africa or the Rockies. The subse- 
quent paragraphs describing their triumphant return would 
enumerate a few elephants or mountain sheep as their respective 
trophies, and perhaps give a calculation, in three figures, as to 
the cost per shot when all expenses were reckoned. Yet here 
is Upper Burma (the upper the better) left practically alone, 
but teeming with game. All the shooting is of the best, from 
record snipe grounds to tiger and elephant as many as mosqui- 
toes, and almost as dangerous. 

Then, too, the big game shikari need have but a minimum 
of trouble and expense to reach his locality. He has but to 
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change from his luxurious London liner into an Irrawaddy 
flotilla boat, to journey a few days up that river or any of the 
other great waterways, to shoot elephant or rhinoceros ad 
nauseam from his cabin porthole. This, perhaps, cum grano 
salis, but really a very small grain. How, moreover, can the 
painter take his palette and artistic temperament to Japan and 
leave Burma on his way ? 

From October to February the climate is comfortable and 
the country a welter of colour. From coast to China the 
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UPPER BURMA CLUB 


scenery is beyond adjective. The orchid-festooned jungle 
varies with every day’s journey past quaint villages towards 
the east. On every pinnacle of rock and in each sun-spangled 
glade there taper golden, white, or tumbled red ruins of pagodas. 
The Buddhist pagoda is the one, the only, building of man’s 
hands that landscape beauty needs—the true beauty spot. 
After knowing its finishing touch to Nature (pardon a mortal, 
Great Mother !), the eye looks for, and misses, the pagoda spire 
in other lands. The absence of the globe-trotter is more easy 
to forgive than to understand ; every incentive that attracts him 
elsewhere exists exaggerated in Burma—verbum sapientibus. 
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When I had the fortune a very short time ago to know the 
lotosland I was serving with my British regiment in merry 
Mandalay, and it was in the neighbourhood that a brother- 
officer and I had an experience that may be interesting. As an 
adventure of the ordinary kind it was perhaps ideal, for it was 
both exciting while it lasted, and amusing to recall afterwards. 
I wish that I could adequately describe the local colour of this, 
a typical shoot in the Upper Burma jungle. 

It was in the hot weather of 1897 that one evening, after 
dinner in the mess, the conversation in the verandah consisted 
chiefly of ‘Boy! Another peg.’ The chorus of Hamare wasti 
bhi (‘For me also’) had died away when some one mentioned 
that at the club a forest officer had said that a rogue elephant 
was terrorising some villages in his district, only fifteen miles or 
less out of the station. This hithi, a huge tusker, was misth, 
and had come down from the hills after some commissariat 
female elephants, which latter had been sent out as convalescent 
invalids from the transport lines to recuperate in the district 
in charge of their mahouts. The old libertine, so it was re- 
ported, was endangering life and property, A deputation of 
thoogyes (head-men) had brought in the shudr to petition the 
forest officer to rid them of the monster. And it was his 
intention to do so as soon as his better half would allow him to 
run the risks of the encounter. 

I had heard this drowsily without particular interest until a 
sudden inspiration woke me. Here, it whispered, is your 
chance! Act secretly, swiftly, and glory and the seven-foot 
tusks are yours. It was then, as our most popular novelists 
say, but the work of a moment to leave the mess and fly with 
plans matured to the neighbouring bungalow of a friend, who 
would, I knew, need no persuasion to accompany me. We 
both at once forgot heat and the late hour in our hurry to get 
off. Two days’ leave was obtained verbally from our sporting 
Acting C.O., and we then drove off full gallop to the forest 
wallah’s quarters. Here we found an easier task than we 
expected. We broached the subject at once, and speaking 
loudly (so that the memsahib should hear) of the horrors of 
the charge of a rogue and the insidious malaria of the jungle, 
asked modestly if he would mind us having the first refusal of 
the shoot—if so be, that was to say, that duty, health, or any- 
thing unforeseen should prevent him from going? Then, oh, 
blessed heart of woman! broke in on our diplomacy the wifely 
call of ‘George! George, dear!’ We almost danced as dear 
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George went obediently behind the purdah to get his instruc- 
tions. It was all for the best we knew, and when our friend 
returned to say that his rifle was out of order, and with one 
thing and another he would waive his prior claim, we hardly 
waited to find an appropriate ‘exit gag.’ 

Back at our bungalows we found the butlers had packed 
tinned foods and change of clothing ready for their masters to 
start at midnight for the jungle. My own servant promptly 
developed fever, but my friend’s boy was staunch and climbed 
up beside the driver. We started off in the shakey old ticca 
gharry. Ticca gharry is Hindostani for hired cab, and hired cab 
in Mandalay means decrepitude on four wheels. <A/ropos of 
these ‘contrapsions,’ I remember an amusing incident. A 
genial Indian marine was to dine with us one night, and had to 
come about three miles from the shore in a ticca gharry. He 
arrived at the mess more dead than alive. Shortly after leaving 
his bungalow, it appeared, the bottom of the wretched cab had 
fallen completely out, and the sportsman was dropped on his 
feet on the ground. To his frenzied appeals to stop, the driver 
only replied by whipping up the faster, and his miserable fare 
had to run the whole distance inside for bare life. He was in 
patent leather boots, and the thermometer registered 110 
degrees, although it was eight in the evening. And, I may add, 
the Mandalay city roads are—well—not good. 

But to returnto my tale. We reached our destination—the 
village at the head of the Muddya Canal—after a three-mile 
drive, at about one o’clock. The population was roused, and 
after much objurgation and haggling we hired a couple of 
dug-outs and their crews to take us to the elephants’ trysting- 
place twelve miles distant. The canal dug-outs are very long, 
narrow canoes, and are punted along by a couple of grunting 
pole men at the bow. The centre is, as the name implies, 
roughly hollowed out, and is covered by a bamboo mat awning. 
We were not long in transferring our kit from the gharry, and 
made ourselves comfortable in the leading canoe with rugs and 
pillows. Sleep seemed far away, so we commenced by argu- 
ment to prepare ourselves for shooting a beast that neither of us 
had ever seen a specimen of except in a zoo. We could both 
have drawn blindfold the pretty diagram that the sporting books 
give of the elephant’s oval brain-pan deep behind the immense 
frontal bone of the skull. That, however, was our limit of 
knowledge, and our weapons were hardly up to the same 
standard. They were a couple of Lee-Metfords, out of our 
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company stores, with about ten apiece of the ordinary musketry 
rounds. My friend had one Dum-Dum bullet, in which we 
placed immense confidence as a last resource. Still, as we 
agreed, if the rogue would but stand for a few moments in the 
correct position we might undoubtedly hit him in his vulnerable 
spot. And then a +303 would, perhaps, be as good as any 
other. So, Vogue la galére! 

We reached our destination, a lovely village embowered in 
deep foliage and feathery bamboos, in the cool dawn. After 
a short delay the headman with a party of villagers came 
salaaming to welcome their deliverers. From our manner we 
had done nothing else in our lives but rid distressed rustics 
from devastating monsters. There seemed to be a slight feel- 
ing of distrust when they saw the size of our +303 bullets. 
The ¢hoogye had hoped, I believe, for artillery. Presently 
through the paddy fields came several commissariat mahouts 
riding a couple of female pad elephants. We were informed 
that our prey during the day frequented a dense and im- 
penetrable (to all but elephants) wilderness of swamp and 
Tsine grass. In the early morning and evening he came out 
into the cultivation around the village to keep company with 
his lady friends, and incidentally to wreak havoc in the fields. 
He also, it appeared, kept the native population up trees by his 
unpleasant habit of charging at sight. 

Now, however, that the two great English lords from 
Mandalay had come, all would be well (ahem!). Two lady 
elephants had eloped with the tusker, who probably had only 
just retreated into his fastness. The mahouts suggested that 
we should at once follow his tracks, mounted on the two 
transport animals they had brought for us, and this seemed the 
thing to do; so by about seven o’clock we were well under 
weigh—a nautical expression seems best to suit the swaying 
motion of our novel mounts. Wecould easily follow the broad 
tracks of the monster through trees and broken scrub jungle 
till it led us to the edge of the Tsine grass. This is so called 
because it is the haunt of the Tsine, the bison of Burma. The 
reeds were dense enough to shut out the level rays of the early 
sun, and so high that when I stood on my pad (and I am over 
six feet) it was still over my head. The path was plain and we 
proceeded to follow. After a time the track led us to water, in 
which we were soon splashing deep. So deep was it in places 
that the elephants needed much goading to urge them on, and 
it meant sitting cross-legged on the pad to keep one’s feet dry. 
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Hour after hour passed in the pursuit. At last, about eleven 
we heard plainly something crashing ahead, and the excited 
mahouts drove their axkus (goads) hard into the heads of our 
mounts to keep up with the enemy. As we thrashed along, 
with the stout canes beating back into our faces, a species of 
black ant, whose mud homes were fixed to the feathery plumes 
of grass, were shaken in hundreds down our devoted necks. 1 
am no entomologist, but the variety of ant may perhaps be 


PAGODAS ON EVERY SUMMIT, ‘NATURE'S BEAUTY SPOTS’ 
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recognised by scientists when I say that its chief characteristics 
are strength of jaw and a determination to die game. Presently 
the noise ahead died away, but this was no proof that the flight 
had also ceased. The elephant can sometimes move in an 
incredibly silent manner. We were expecting a broadside 
charge through the dense grass, and peered hopelessly with 
itching trigger-fingers to right and left. My elephant was lead- 
ing, and in desperation | dug my knees into the ropes of the 
pad and knelt upright. Then I could occasionally distinguish 
a dark moving bulk some fifty yards to the right front. This 
stern chase was becoming monotonous. As steadily as I could 
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I brought my rifle up and aimed at the practically invisible 
enemy. As I fired I heard from behind a frantic shout ; ‘ For 
Heaven’s sake look out! Don’t hit a transport elephant ! 
They’re two thousand each!’ As this was a contingency that 
had never entered my head I scoffed at the suggestion, but it 
certainly introduced an unpleasant element into the sport. To 
think of paying two thousand rupees was impossible enough. 
Suppose one of us were actually to kill one of the tame females 
with the rogue by accident. How could we face the ridicule 
on returning? It would be a never-forgotten jest. And yet 
we could not give up our hope of the tusks. We held a 
hurried council of war and agreed that these would be our 
signal: the females were tuskless and small, so we would only 
fire when the ivories should become visible. Then we would 
use magazine fire and pour in a hail of lead. Volleys with 
fixed sights must bring him down, and afterwards we would 
toss for choice of the tusks. This being settled the chase was 
resumed. My random shot had hit something—what, we never 
discovered—for once or twice splashes of blood were visible 
staining the water and grass. This, as on and on we went, 
was now so thick that the sun barely troubled us. Every now 
and then we came to open glades of water covered with lotos 
lilies, and innumerable and annoyed water-fowl deafened us 
with their expostulations. At long last, towards evening, the 
path began to turn towards the village, our starting-point. 
Almost despairing now, we did not fear to make a noise, and 
shot a couple of duck for supper in one of the 7ee/s (pools) we 
passed. 

As we left the swamps and were coming out on to ¢erra 
jirma, a Burman, who was on foot in front of my elephant, 
suddenly signalled us to halt; and with good reason, for he 
had found unmistakable sign of either the rogue himself or the 
stray commissariat elephants. The sign was fresh, only a 
matter of minutes. This unexpected return. of possibilities 
renewed our flagging spirits, and, by promising unlimited 
bakshish to the mahouts, we induced them to begin a fresh 
beat. They refused, however, in the gathering dusk to try 
again the denser jungle, so we proceeded to skirt the rather 
clearer waste towards an old pagoda ruin. The full moon was 
rising and her silvery light becoming momentarily clearer. 
There were now three on each elephant, the driver sitting 
astride the great neck and a native behind each of us on the 
pad. My beast was moving a little to the left front of the 
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other. Suddenly I received a nudge from the native behind 
me, and, looking in the direction of his shaking finger, I saw, 
some hundred yards off, through some scattered reeds, two 
huge unmistakable black shapes. My heart gave one jump 
and then, I fancy, stopped beating. In the moonlight the vast 
bulk of one shape compared with the other, needed not the 
visible gleam of tusks as additional proof that this was indeed 
the rogue. At the same instant my friend, a little behind, 
caught sight of him, and both our elephants were halted by 
their mahouts. This interfering with the lord of the jungle 
was not quite to their taste, and, threaten as we might, they 
refused to move their elephants any nearer. Being deadly 
afraid that we might lose our tusks after all, I staggered up, 
standing on my pad, and with a hurried snap shot at the tail 
end of the monster, sent him a leaden message to come and 
have it out. With a scream of rage and astonishment he 
wheeled and accepted the challenge. Never had I imagined 
that an elephant could move so fast. Like a racer he came 
with trunk curled up and those great tusks underneath aiming 
straight for my unhappy beast. I dropped, like a flash, sitting 
on my pad and waited the charge. Overboard, with yells of 
fear, went the mahout and the other Burman into the mud, 
but my pad elephant stood petrified with fear. Just as he 
loomed above us, like a battleship through a fog, not twenty- 
five yards away, I opened magazine fire, as hard as my fingers 
could pull bolt and trigger, into his head. He took four bullets 
without a sign, but at the fifth, just as I began to wish I had 
gone into the Church, he came down with a crash on his knees, 
almost touching my side with his trunk. This woke my mount 
from her trance, and, trumpeting once, she bolted for home, 
and I followed the two natives off her back into the mud. 
As the tusker knelt for perhaps a whole minute my friend got 
his chance and put three bullets into the ear, or thereabouts, 
which brought the brute up on his legs again. Round he 
dashed at his new foe, but another facer altered his mind, and 
swerving, he passed at racing speed but a few yards in front of 
S ’s elephant. Mad with disappointment, we both fired 
wildly at his vanishing bulk, but to no visible effect. We 
heard crashing far in the reeds and he was gone! 

I hope never more to feel quite as miserable as in the next 
few hours. It was useless to think of following up again that 
night, so we bivouacked between the village and the swamp, and 
passed a wretched night devoured by chagrin and mosquitoes. 
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Crabs wandered over us, and malarial germs, as we have learnt 
to our cost, took a firm hold on our constitutions. S , too, 
had his face badly marked by some venomous spider that passed 
over him. Twice did the natives wake us with an alarm that 
the rogue was returning for vengeance, and, their nerves being 
badly shaken, they spent most of the night on a ruined pagoda 
near by. With early dawn we were up, but were misled all 
day on a false trail, and the next evening saw our leave up just 
as we had hit off again the blood-stained spoor. Poor beast! 
he had passed a worse night than we had, with about eight 
bullets in his head. We started back to Mandalay to obtain a 
few days more leave, and some more ammunition, but, as luck 
would have it, the day we returned to the fort was the occasion 
of the dacoity of ’97, and all shooting leave was stopped ; stopped 
that is, for just long enough for it to be hopeless to think of 
obtaining our trophies. The tusks were, | heard indirectly 
afterwards, sold by the headman of the very village by which 
we had shot the rogue. The latter had lingered only a few 
days, and was tracked down and cut up by the rejoicing 
Burmese. I could not even get the skull to see where the 
bullets had struck. But undoubtedly our fault lay in shooting 
at the head from the high level of another elephant, as thus 
all the shots struck the frontal bone and not the channel of 
flesh to the brain, which a shot from the ground might have 
penetrated. It was easy to argue it all out afterwards, but both 
S and I have always bitterly regretted those three-foot 
—what am I saying ?—those ten-foot tusks, 


THAMES SALMON 


BY ARTHUR HAWLEY 


FROM earliest times the rivers of Britain have had a reputation 
for being well stocked with salmon. The Venerable Bede, who 
for this information draws upon Pliny and cther Roman writers, 
in describing the natural resources of Britain says, ‘It is re- 
markable for rivers abounding in fish and plentiful springs. It 
has the greatest plenty of salmon and eels,’ 

Although some would have it otherwise, the evidence of old 
chronicles, statutes, and records is all in favour of the contention 
that the Thames salmon fishery was for several centuries one of 
considerable importance. One of the first references to Thames 
salmon which we possess occurs in the story told by Sulcardus, 
a monk of Westminster (1076-1082), of the miraculous conse- 
cration of St. Peter’s, Westminster, by the apostle himself. As 
a reward to the fisherman who ferried him across the swollen 
waters of the Thames on that stormy night when he is said to 
have visited Thorn Ey and consecrated with his own apostolic 
hands the new!y-built church, that was to have been dedicated 
to him on the morrow by Bishop Mellitus of London, St. Peter 
granted a miraculous draught of fishes. 


Coadjutor tuus ero, novi enim et ego aliquantisper artem piscandi 


are the consoling words with which, according to one old 
chronicle, the apostle ended his exhortation to the bewildered 
fisherman to let down his nets. 

Expansis enim retibus [continues Sulcardus] tantam piscium, quos 


salmones noncupant, copiam traxit in litore ut vix recia captis possent 
efficere. 


Richard Sporley, another. monk of Westminster (cemp- 
1450), in his account of this miraculous haul of salmon, further 
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informs us that St. Peter promised the fisherman that neither 
he nor any succeeding to his trade should want this kind of 
fish, provided that they made an offering of every tenth fish 
to the Church of Westminster. This same writer records the 
names of several members of the monastery who declared that 
they had seen salmon offered upon the altar of the church. 
One ‘Reverend Brother John Wratting, Prior of Westminster, 
asserted to have seen in his time 24 tenth salmon and more 
offered at the high altar brought from several villages, and even 
sometimes he remembers to have seen three in one day’; 
another brother, Richard Circestre, affirmed that he had seen 
‘thirty salmon and rather more than fewer.’ Sporley also tells 
us that in 1382 a large fish was presented by four fishermen, 
whose names he has handed down to posterity. Another early 
record of Thames salmon appears in the Jertus Roffensis in a 
list of contributions to a yearly almsgiving for the soul of one 
named Gundulf, formerly a Bishop of Rochester. ‘This,’ 
writes the author of the famous Ledger Book of Rochester, 
‘is the almsgiving which Lord Ernulf, the bishop, with the 
consent and at the request of the monks, appointed to be made 
every year for the soul of our father Gundulf, the bishop, on 
his anniversary.’ 

‘The secretary shall give 40 pence, the chamberlain 40 
pence, the cellarer 40 pence and a thousand herrings, Hedre- 
ham (Hedenham) 4 shillings and two salmon, Frendesberi, 
Devintuna, Flietes, Wldeham 6 shillings and two salmon ; 
Lambetha (Lambeth) one, and Southwerca (Southwark) one. 
These twenty shillings the cellarer shall receive, and having 
therewith bought bread and herrings, he with the almoners 
shall distribute them to the poor. But the monks shall have 
the salmon in the refectory.’ 

The authorship and date of the TZertus Roffensis is a 
matter about which there may be some divergence of opinion ; 
but Lord Ernulf, we know, was appointed to the See of 
Rochester during the reign of Henry II., and after holding that 
office for eight years, died in 1123 at the ripe old age of eighty- 
four. 

Whenever we find in the history of the past that some 
particular interest or industry has at any time been protected 
by charter or statute, it is safe to assume that that particular 
interest or industry was at the time of its protection considered 
to be one of some importance. In the year 1197 Richard I. 
decreed by charter that all ‘kydelli’ (salmon traps) in the 
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Thames should be removed. That little attention was paid to 
the observance of this charter is evident from the fact that one 
of the promises extracted from King John at Runnymede, on 
June 15, 1215, was that all ‘kydelli’ by Thames and Medway 
should immediately be put down. The words in Magna Carta 
read as follows : 


Omnes kydelli de cetero deponantur penitus de Thamisia et de Mede- 
waye, et per totam Angliam nisi per costeram maris. 


It has been the custom of translators to render ‘kydelli’ in 
English by the word ‘weirs.’ There is, however, every reason 
to believe that these kydelli were ‘salmon traps.’ In an article 
in the Nineteenth Century (April 1899), Mr. R. B. Marston 
speaking of ‘kydelli,’ gives it as his opinion that they were 
more in the nature of traps, placed probably in the arches of 
bridges, than what we understand now by the word ‘ weir.’ 
That a ‘weir’ and a ‘kidel’ were not one and the same is 
evident from the phraseology employed in subsequent statutes, 
in which the words ‘gors,’ ‘ gortz,’ and ‘weres’ are used to 
designate ‘weirs,’ whilst ‘kydelli’ appear in the Norman- 
French as kidelx, or kideux. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Magna Carta, kydelli 
continued to exist on the Thames and Medway long after the 
reign of King John, and to be a source of frequent complaint 
and danger until the reign of Edward IV.’ 

To the reign of Edward I. we must refer for the first attempt 
to make provision for a close time for salmon? ‘It is pro- 
vided,’ reads the Statute of Westminster the Second (1285), 
‘that the waters of Humber, Ouse, Trent, Done, Arre, Derewent, 
Nid, Yore, Swale, Tese, and all other waters wherein salmons 
be taken in the realm shall be in defence for taking salmon from 
the nativity of our lady unto St. Martin’s day.’ The Thames, it 
will be observed, is not mentioned by name in this statute, but 
this omission was remedied by the lawyers in the reign of 
Richard II., who re-incorporated these provisions of the 
Statute of Westminster the Second in an Act of the 13th of 
Richard II. (1389), and further declared that ‘no Fisher or 
Garth man nor any other of what estate or condicion that he 


1 An Act of Henry IV, tells us that ‘by weirs, stakes, and kidels being 
in the waters of Thames ... the common passage of ships and boats is 
disturbed, and much people perished.’ 

2 Stowe, however, in his ‘History of London,’ mentions an Act of 
William Rufus which provided a close time for salmon, 
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be’ should put in the waters of ‘Thames .. . nor any other 
waters of the realm nets called stalkers, nor any other nets or 
engines whatsoever by the which the fry or the breed of the 
salmon, lampreys, or any other fish might in anywise be taken 
or destroyed.’ Fours years later (1393) the justices of the 
peace of all the counties of England were appointed con- 
servators of the above-mentioned Acts of Edward I. and 
Richard II. for the preservation of salmon ‘in the counties 
where they be justices’ ; and the conservancy of these statutes 
in the waters of the Thames ‘from the Bridge of Staines to 
London, and thence over in the same waters, and in the 
waters of Medeway’ was entrusted to the Mayor of London. 
Of other fishery statutes which provide for the preservation of 
salmon and mention the Thames by name, an Act of Elizabeth 
(1558) informs us that the ‘Spawne Frye and young Breede of 
Eles, Samons, Pykes, and of all other Fishe hathe been muche 
destroyed . . . insomuch that in dyvers places they feede 
Swyne and Dogges withe Frye and Spawne of Fishe and other- 
wise (lamentable and horrible to bee reported) destroye the 
same, This Act contains a provision against the taking of 
salmon ‘not being in lengthe syxtene ynches and more,’ and 
names the Mayor of London as the authority to enforce the 
provisions of the Act in the waters of the Thames within his 
conservancy. A century and a half later we learn from an Act 
of Anne (1710) that salmon had become very scarce in the 
Thames, and a hope is expressed that they may become very 
plentiful and common in the said (Thames) fishcry as they 
formerly were. 

One instance of a former plentiful supply of salmon in the 
Thames comes from the churchwardens’ book of Wandsworth. 
Under the year 1580 appears this entry: ‘In this somer, the 
fysshers of Wandsworthe took betwene Monday and Saturday 
seven score salmons in the same fishings, to the great honour 
of God.’ 

There are several interesting records extant of the price 
paid for Thames salmon. In 1486, 6s. 8d. was paid for a fresh 
salmon at the Feast of the Brotherhood of Corpus Christi at 
Maidstone. That this was a Thames salmon is evident from 
two other entries in the same account—‘Carriage of the 
salmon from Shene to Gravesend, 6¢.: one horse and my man 
to Gravesend, 8d. In 1629 the State Papers contain an 
account of one Henry Millington in which there is charged for 
a dish of asparagus 2s. 8¢., and for a Thames salmon £2 Ios. 
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A little more than a century later, in 1749, the price of fresh 
salmon was lowered from 1s. to 6d. per pound because ‘two 
of the greatest draughts of salmon were caught in the Thames 
below Richmond, that have been known some years, one net 
having 35 large salmon in it and the other 22.’ Only five 
years previously (1744) a large salmon (24 lb.) was taken out 
of the mud at Brewer’s Key near the Custom House. Other 
writers tell us that in 1795 Thames salmon sold at 5s. per Ib. ; 
in 1797 the price was 2s. per lb., and in the next year it again 
rose to 5s. In 1806 a fish scaling 35 lb. was sold for £9 18s.; 
in 1807 the price was 7s. 6d. per lb. In 1820 Thames salmon 
were so scarce that a fish of twenty pounds was sold to the 
king at a guinea a pound, and in the following year, when a 
Thames salmon was required for the royal table at the corona- 
tion of George IV., not even the offer of thirty shillings a 
pound could produce a fish. Of the superiority of Thames 
salmon Isaac Walton, writing in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, has something to say. ‘And next I shall tell, writes 
the author of ‘The Complete Angler,’ ‘that it is observed by 
Gesner and others that there is no better salmon than in 
England ; and that though some of our northern countries 
have as fat and as large as the river Thames, yet none are of 
so excellent a taste.’ Isaac Walton also mentions that there 
were in his time a number of samlets in the Thames about 
Windsor. ‘I have caught,’ he says, ‘twenty or forty at a 
standing that will bite as fast and as freely as minnows.’ An 
interesting record, taken by a gentleman who owned a fishery 
at Cookham, shows that between the years 1794 and 1821, 483 
salmon were taken at Boulter’s Lock averaging about fifteen 
pounds a piece. Pennant in ‘Some Account of London’ 
(1805) writes : ‘The salmon and the shad are fishes of passage ; 
the first appears in the river (Thames) about the middle of 
February, is in great estimation, and sells at a vast price.’ 

The last occasion on which a salmon is recorded to have 
been taken out of the Thames was in June 1833. When, or if 
ever, a salmon will again be landed on the banks of that river 
no one can at present venture to foretell. Even if the recent 
endeavours of the Thames Salmon Association meets with success, 
many years must elapse before the salmon angler will become 
a familiar object in the Thames Valley, 
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THE GARTH HUNT 


BY P. HAMPSON 


Reports have lately been current that it was the intention of 
the King to take over the fox-hounds which have been so long 
hunted by the veteran master, Mr. T. C. Garth, and to convert 
the pack into a Royal Hunt. In spite of numerous statements 
in the newspapers, we have excellent authority for asserting that 
this proposed arrangement will not be made. ‘Circumstances 
over which his Majesty has no control’ have prevented him 


from entertaining the idea, and Mr. Garth’s hounds will continue 
to hunt his well-known country and provide sport for his many 
friends. 

The pastime of princes seems to conduce to the longevity of 
masters, and at the present time there are several gentlemen 
who have hunted their countries for over forty years. The 
venerable master of the hunt that bears his name has concluded 
his forty-ninth season, regularly hunts his four days a week, and 
contrives to keep well in the first flight with the best and 
youngest of his followers. Next season will see his jubilee as a 
master of hounds, an occasion celebrated by very few men. As 
long ago as 1852 he began to hunt this country, having bought 
Mr. Wheble’s dog pack. The memorable opening meet took 
place at Haines Hill, the residence of the master, on Monday, 
November 8, when there was a large field, amongst whom were 
Sir Charles Russell (brother of the late Sir George Russell, M.P., 
of Swallowfield Park), Mr. George Vansittart, M.P., Mr. John 
Leveson Gower, Mr. Standish, Mr. John Simonds, senior, and 
many other gentlemen and farmers. Agricultural depression 
had not then exercised its blighting influence on the country, 
and farmers were able to hunt in those days. Few of the 
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gallant riders who followed Mr. Garth at the opening meet 
remain amongst us. My friend and neighbour, Mr. William 
Cordery, a true sportsman, still follows the hounds in his 
ubiquitous dog-cart, and knows the country and the ways of 
foxes so well that he sees quite as much of the sport as most 
of our riders. Dr. Croft, another good sportsman, who has 
hunted with Mr. Garth since his earliest meet, is still with us, 
of whom it may be said that what he does not know about 
hunting is not knowledge. Many others have gone. Death 
makes gaps in the serried ranks of horsemen. 

Mr. Garth hunts an historic country. His hounds awake 
the woodland echoes once roused by many a Plantagenet knight 
or Norman king. For us modern folk it is hard to realise what 
hunting was in medizval times. In the woods through which 
we ride to-day wild boars were hunted with hound and spear. 
Deer were stalked with bow and arrow, and from ancient days 
to the Stuart period hawking was the favourite pastime of 
lords and ladies. Not only was hunting the pastime of princes, 
but great abbots and ecclesiastics enjoyed the sport. The lordly 
abbot of Reading kept hounds and a master of the horse, and 
Archbishop Abbot’s last hunting day was spent in our country 
at Bramshill, when he accidently killed a man and was ever 
afterwards filled with remorse. 

No forest is so famous for its sport as Windsor, nor boasts 
of such illustrious sportsmen. We can go back to the days of 
William Twici, who was the royal huntsman of the Conqueror, 
a mighty hunter, who wrote a treatise on his craft in Norman- 
French. He mentions the fox as a beast of venery, an inferior 
object of sport, not to be compared with the boar or the lordly 
stag, but still worthy of being hunted. We gather from the 
wardrobe accounts of Edward I. that there was a special officer 
appointed for the hunting of the fox, as the following extract 
shows : 


Anno 1299 and 1300. Paid to Wm. de Foxhunte, the 
King’s huntsman of Foxes in divers forests and parks 
for his own wages and the wages of his two boys to 
take charge of the dogs ; 

Paid to the same for the keep of tenlve dogs belonglog to 
the King, and to the same for expense of a horse to 
carry the nets, &c. 


What would our modern masters say to nets! 
Mr. Garth’s country covers a portion of the three counties 
of Berks, Hants, and Surrey, and extends from the Loddon on 
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the north to Odiham on the south, covering large tracts of 
wild heather land in the Weybridge and Aldershot neighbour- 
hood, and plenty of forest hunting in the Wellington College 
district. Nimrod wrote slightingly of it: ‘It partakes of a sort 
of Cimmerian darkness in November,’ he declared ; and proceeds 
to warn the hunting aristocracy against its clays and sands, 
bogs and heath, its immense fuel hedges, deep blind ditches 
and bad foxes. The forest is not very popular, and the heather 
country is not very safe riding. ‘It is these plaguey holes in 
the heath which throw a horse down,’ said our master one day 


to the late Mr. John Hargreaves, so long master of the South 
Berks. But there is plenty of good hunting in Mr. Garth’s 
country, especially in the Binfield and Warfield neighbourhood, 
when the scent is good and the foxes plentiful. 

History is not a favourite subject with Englishmen. ‘Let 
bygones be bygones’ too often expresses the attitude of their 
minds. But some of us like to know something of the heroes 
of the chase who have lived before our time, and hunted the 
same fields which we love to ride over now. Before the dawn 
of the nineteenth century there were no such things as 
boundaries to hunting countries. The Berkeley pack used to 
hunt our district, so states the Sporting Magazine for 1799. 
They had kennels at Marlow, whence they hunted the Billingbear 
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and Binfield country, and also at Gerard's Cross. They visited 
the Berkshire district one week in each month, and hunted four 
days in that week. Mr. William John Chute, the originator of 
the Vyne in 1790, hunted an immense country in North Hants 
and South Berkshire. Sulhamstead, the residence of Mr. 
William Thoyts, was a great hunting centre, and its owner a 
warm supporter of the Vyne. Contemporary with him was 
Mr. Stephen Poyntz of Midgham House, near Thatcham, 
Berkshire, who hunted a pack in the country adjoining that of 
the Vyne. Mr. Austen Leigh, in his ‘Recollections of the 
Early Days of the Vine Hounds,’ says that this Mr. Poyntz 
‘was no respecter of boundaries, but that as water will find its 
way into every vacant place so his hounds were sure to appear 
wherever they were not carefully stopped out; but I suspect 
that this laxity of proceeding was a characteristic of the times 
rather than of the man,’ 

Another good sportsman of the old school was the Rev. 
Henry Ellis St. John, Rector of Finchampstead and owner of 
the West Court Manor, whose home was the centre of a great 
hunting country. At this period, Mr. Austen Leigh tells us, 
‘there were numerous packs of harriers belonging to individual 
proprietors, and it was not unusual to hunt both hare and fox 
with the same hounds, sometimes aided by a steady old fox- 
hound. Mr. St. John, and his friend, Mr. William John Chute, 
had both done this, and thus laid the foundation of two per- 
manent fox-hunting counties.’ In 1810, Mr. St. John pur- 
chased the Duke of Bridgewater’s pack, and took regularly to 
fox-hunting in the district west of the Loddon, from Sherfield to 
Pinge Wood, including Buckhill and Strathfieldsaye. The 
historian of the Vyne tells us that in the year 1812 he saw Mr. 
St. John find a fox at Waltham Wood, and after a long run 
lost him behind Quidhampton. Thirty years afterwards, as he 
was sitting with Mr. St. John at the Board of Guardians in the 
old Town Hall at Wokingham, he asked him if he recollected 
the circumstance. His answer was characteristic : ‘ Recollect 
it? Of course I do. Now, do you know, I never could make 
out to this day where the fox could have gone to!’ as if he had 
been thinking of it ever since. 

Mr. St. John hunted the pack till 1816, when he sold his 
hounds to Sir John Cope, of Bramshill Park, and with them 
went the hunt servants, Thomas Pocock the huntsman, Joseph 
Paice the first whip, and John Major second whip. Sir John 
Cope was younger brother of Sir Denzil Cope, who died in 
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1812. He was a solicitor in the Temple, in partnership with 
Mr. Gerard Wharton. It is said that Sir John was examining a 
deed when he received a letter announcing Sir Denzil’s death, 
and hastily glancing at its contents threw it to his partner, 
saying, ‘ Hang the law ; now for fox-hunting.’ 

Sir John Cope’s reign lasted until 1850. At first the mas- 
tership was shared with Mr. Blackall Simonds, a member of 
the well-known firm of Reading brewers. The Simonds family 
have always been keen sportsmen. Mr. John Simonds, senior, 
of Newlands, was an ardent supporter of the hunt both in the 
days of Sir John Cope and Mr. Garth, and his son, Mr. John 


Simonds, is the much esteemed secretary of the Garth Hunt at 
the present time. Sir John hunted a vast tract of country, 
nearly all that the South Berks and Mr. Garth at present work 
together. It extended from Windsor to Basingstoke. Three 
days a week the hunt met, and the pack consisted of about 
forty couple of hounds, and there were fourteen kennel horses. 
The country was too large to be hunted properly. The big 
woods were not sufficiently routed, so that foxes did not fly, 
but too frequently ran round and round. One of the most 
daring riders with Sir John was Colonel Blagrave of Calcot, 
for whom no timber was ever too big. The chroniclers narrate 
that he jumped a spiked gate near Strathfieldsaye which was 
nearly seven feet high. 

Sir John was a fine specimen of an old county gentleman. 
He rode hard, but was very short-sighted, and his friends used 
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to wonder that he did not break his neck. He was rather too 
partial to big hounds. Mr. Chute, who had the motto multum 
in parvo over his kennel-door, tried hard to dissuade him from 
breeding hounds as large. ‘Nose is everything,’ he used to say, 
‘and you look only to big legs and feet.’ 

In 1844-5, Sir John gave up a portion of his country to 
Mr. Mortimer G. Thoyts, of Sulhamstead, who, in a very short 
time, produced a clever pack of hounds and showed good 
sport. In 1850, Sir John gave the hounds to Mr. Wheble, of 
Bulmershe Court, and with them went Robert Tocock, who 
hunted the country for two seasons. At the same time Mr. 
George Montague, who had hunted the South Berks for three 
seasons, also resigned his country (originally part of Sir John’s) 
to Mr. Wheble. This arrangement continued until 1852, when 
the country was divided, Mr. Garth taking the Hampshire 
portion, and the southern part of Berkshire east of the Loddon. 
Robert Tocock migrated to Mr. Garth, and the whips were 
Thomas Sweetman and Henry Tocock. George Bartlett, from 
Sir Watkin Wynn, succeeded the latter in 1859. 

Thus began the career of the Garth Hunt which for so 
many years has provided gooa sport for the master’s many 
friends. The division of the country was not accomplished 
without many heart-burnings and disputings. One gentleman 
even went so far as to challenge a member of the rival hunt to 
a duel, and in consequence of a warrant issued for his arrest 
had to flee to foreign shores. Mr. Garth by his courtesy and 
kindness soon won the esteem of all and proved himself an able 
master. His rule had only lasted three years when his friends 
entertained him at dinner at Odiham, and presented him with a 
silver hunting horn, ‘suitably inscribed’ as the reports say. 
Many years have flown away since that occasion, but Mr. Garth 
has always retained the esteem of the members of the hunt, 
and their regard for him has increased with the flight of time. 
In 1871, a large-sized equestrian portrait was presented to him. 
The picture represents the master surrounded by his hounds, 
and with him appear Sweetman and Charles Brackley, the 
present huntsman. Sir Charles Russell made the presentation, 
and regretted that there was not a ‘litter at Haines Hill,’ in 
order that such a excellent breed of masters should be per- 
petuated. Mr. Garth is a bachelor. 

Maurice Sweetman’s death was tragically sudden. In 1869, 
the opening meet took place at Greywell Hill. In answer to 
some one’s greeting, the huntsman said that he never felt better 
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in his life. Almost immediately afterwards he said that he felt 
bad, and asked to be lifted off his horse. He was carried into 
the house, and died in a few hours from paralysis of the brain. 

The district hunted by Mr. Garth is not an easy one. Its 
character has changed considerably during the last fifty years. 
Villas and mansions are gradually absorbing the land in ‘ resi- 
dential’ neighbourhoods, so that ultimately, I suppose, we 
shall be a mere suburb of London. Mr. Cordery remembers 
the time when Aldershot Common was all open, and in the 
heather district Wellington College and Broadmoor were the 


only two houses. On each of these commons you could see 
the hounds a mile away, and he says that he has hunted all day 
and only seen one man, who was snipe-shooting. All the 
country was very open and wild then, In Archbishop Benson’s 
life it is recorded that a cowman was so astonished to see some 
men surveying the site of Wellington College that he was 
frightened and took his cows home. The multiplication of 
villas does not conduce to good hunting. We have also some 
very strong shooting interests to consider; but hitherto our 
master’s great personal popularity has usually succeeded well 
in ensuring the preservation of foxes. His hounds do not often 
draw blank. There are plenty of foxes in the country, strong, 
wiry, cunning, and skilful animals, who swing over the fields 
with long, easy strides, and can be depended upon to race well 
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for their lives and give a good account of themselves. No 
‘bagmen’ find a place in our coverts. 

Haines Hill, the home of the master, is an ancient mansion 
with a noted history. Although the present front is modern, 
having been built in the last century, the portions which look 
towards the south and the older parts of the park can claim a 
very respectable antiquity. In the seventeenth century it was 
the property of Sir Thomas Windebank, the friend of Arch- 
bishop Laud, who frequently stayed here, and calls it the house 
in the forest. Cromwell and his Parliamentarians confiscated 
the property, which was acquired by Richard Bigg, a favourite 
of the Protector’s party. We may not linger on the history of 
the house, but will hasten to the kennels. There you will see 
a sight pleasing to the eye of a sportsman. There are few 
better hounds in England than some of those. Look at that 
splendid picture of a hound, how powerful his back and loins, 
with his clean, well-sloped shoulders, his mighty length from 
hip to hock, his straight legs and glistening eyes. He is like 
that picture of a perfect hound drawn by Somerville— 

On every part 


So well proportioned that the nicer skill 
Of Phidias himself can’t blame thy choice. 


Of such as these did our poet Kingsley write when he chanted 
his lay to the brave North-Easter, and sang : 


Chime ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow; 
Who can over-ride you, 
Let the horses go. 


Chime ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast ; 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 


Keen and eager are they for the chase. How well they work 
in the coverts to find a trace of Master Reynard! In the 
Coombs or Kidgham Copse, how beautiful they look as they 
thread their way through the dead brown bracken and _ thick 
underwood, or when they scour the heather-clad slopes of 
Finchampstead Ridges ! 

But the longest run must at length close, and I must take 
my leave of Mr. Garth’s hounds, their venerable master, and 
those who ride with him. May they have many fine runs in 
future seasons, and may the Hunt long enjoy the leadership 
and friendship of such an excellent master as Mr. Garth. 


BOB WHITE. 


BY NELTJE BLANCHAN. 
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THE CHAOS OF BRIDGE 


BY ARCHIBALD DUNN, Jun. 


WHEN that eccentric genius, Martin, produced his two master- 
pieces ‘Heaven’ and ‘ Hell,’ one might well have supposed 
that he had accomplished all that was possible in the way 


of chaotic confusion. But the artist’s fanciful brain had in 
reality fallen far short of the utmost possible. Wild and tangled 
though his pictures were, they nevertheless contained a sugges- 
tion of order rising out of disorder ; there was even about 
them, hidden away somewhere in the medley, the signs of a 
guiding spirit, the semblance of a controlling power. Had 
Martin been alive to-day he might realise his ideal. There 
would be no necessity to resort to imagination. All he would 
have to do would be to sit down and produce ‘A Dream of 
Bridge,’ and the result would be a unique and astounding 
picture of hopeless muddle. 

That Bridge should have got into this state of muddle is all 
the more surprising, because, though it is still in its infancy, it 
is nevertheless not an entirely new game. It is an offshoot of 
whist, which has been with us now for many generations, and 
which has been discussed and rediscussed until its theory and 
practice have been reduced to an exactitude almost equal to 
that of mathematics. I do not, of course, mean to imply that 
the two games are sufficiently similar to allow of the same 
rules being applied to both ¢hroughout, but I do say that they are 
both governed (or should be) by the same broad principles, and 
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that, for this reason, there is no excuse whatever for the 
remarkable divergences of opinion existing in Bridge on almost 
every point in almost every part of the country. 

One can understand arguments over the question of the 
‘trump declaration’ and ‘doubling.’ These things do not 
occur in whist. They are a new departure and, being new, 
must necessarily take time to shake themselves into order. 
Also, they must necessarily lead to differences of opinion. 
And rightly so. For only out of this difference of opinion, 
followed by inevitable discussion, can the truth be eventually 
evolved. 

But this does not apply to such a question as, say, ‘ dis- 
carding.’ The theories with regard to this have been thrashed 
out ad infinitum ; the rights and wrongs of it have been settled 
long ago, and the principles underlying it have been accepted by 
card-players beyond all cavil and dispute. These principles 
apply with equal force to either game. And yet, if we happen 
to take a journey through Club-land, we shall find almost as 
many different customs as there are clubs. This, too, on so 
stereotyped a question as ‘discarding’! Admittedly a strange 
element is introduced by the xo-trump declaration, but the 
guiding principles remain the same, and they are sufficiently 
clear to make the correct discard perfectly obvious. 

If players were disagreed on no other point than this, it 
would be more than sufficient in itself utterly to ruin the finest 
possibilities of play. But, unfortunately, the damage does not 
end here. It extends practically to every branch of the game. 
To start at the very beginning we find four distinct classes of 
players—the American leader, the old-fashioned \eader, the no 
information leader, and (that terror of terrors!) the znuspired 
leader. The first and second are right enough provided that 
we have the good luck to discover which is which before they 
have drawn us on to destruction. The third cannot be 
reckoned as a fartner at all ; with him the combination game 
is at an end, and each man plays his thirteen cards for what 
they are worth. As regards the last—for the sake of the reader 
—let us be silent ! 

The very opening of the game, then, starts in muddle, and 
the muddle becomes more pronounced as the game proceeds. 
After a trick or two has been played we may be just congratu- 
lating ourselves on having recovered from the initial confusion 
and of having found our ‘sea-legs’ when—our partner calls. for 
trumps! \f we were in a mess before, we are now lost beyond 
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tedemption. What does the call for trumps mean? Are we to 
change the suit? Are we to play a trump or a heart? Or is 
he only playing a new-fangled version of the plain-suit echo ? 
Who knows? It all depends on where you are playing, for all 
these are recognised conventions but—differing in different 
parts of the country. 

To take another case—the third player doubles ‘no trumps.’ 
What is the leader to play? Should he lead a heart or open 
his shortest suit? Here, again, we find opinions divided, and 
there is no one to decide which is right and which is wrong. 

Examples of this sort might be multiplied endlessly, but to 
what end? Enough has been said to show that Bridge is sadly 
in need of a guiding spirit. A reference to the text-books will 
not help us, for they all disagree! We are reduced to referring 
a disputed point either to the best player in our own set cr to 
one of the sporting papers. But this is both unsatisfactory and 
inadequate. In either case, it amounis to nothing more than 
an individual opinion which, not infrequently, reminds us of 
the adage that the one-eyed is Monarch in the Kingdom of the 
Blind. 

It is hardly possible that another Cavendish can ever again 
rise in our midst. The card-players of to-day are so numerous 
and, taken as a body, so skilful that they would no more accept 
an autocrat (as did our forefathers) than the larger world around 
them would bow their necks to another Napoleon. But they 
would, and very willingly too, welcome a constitutional govern- 
ment. The only difficulty is to find a form of government. 
The two leading card-playing clubs are undoubtedly the Port- 
land and the Turf, and we must look to them to initiate the 
movement. When the Portland Club proposed some time ago 
to alter the rules of whist, there was considerable opposition to 
their undertaking the work single-handed. But this opposition 
did not in any way mean that the position of these two well- 
known clubs was called in question. It only meant that card- 
players as a whole considered that they should be allowed to 
have a say in the matter. And it was certainly not unreasonable 
that they should wish to be represented in just the same way as 
are cricketers and footballers. 

The mention of cricket and football seems to suggest a 
solution of the difficulty. Both these games have governing 
bodies, whose composition is cosmopolitan and whose decision 
is final. Why could not something similar be arranged in the 
interests of card-players? A committee formed of representa- 
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tives of leading clubs would be accepted without demur. At 
their meetings, debated points of play could be discussed ; 
the committee’s opinion would be disseminated throughout 
England, and would most certainly be adopted when strangers 
were playing together. It is in these circumstances that one 
more particularly depends on conventions. When men are 
playing together daily they get to know each other’s peculiarities, 
and two or three players, sitting at the same table, may give 
the same signal, mean totally different things by it, and yet 
cause no confusion and do no harm. But this, obviously, 
would not be the case when the players are unacquainted with 
each other. Zhen they have nothing to rely on but a code of 
recognised signals, and this is what we might hope to have laid 
down for us by a governing body. But, if they did nothing 
else, they could, at any rate, revise the rules, which sadly need 
revision, and this work alone would be more than sufficient 
to earn for them the undying gratitude of every genuine lover 
of Bridge. 


a 
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BILSDALE HUNT CHARACTERS 


BY JOHN F. BLAKEBOROUGH 


IN sporting circles in the North of England there are no more 
familiar names than those of Bobby Dawson, Dick Spink and 
George Bell. A hunt dinner seldom passes at which some story 


is not told wherein one or the other of this trio figures, and 
scarce a hunting song is heard in Bilsdale which does not refer 
to some experience connected with one of these octogenarians. 
After a recent run with the Bilsdale I dined with these old 
characters and wrote down verbatim many of their stories, 
experiences and songs. Dawson is about eighty-four years of 
age, and was whip of the hunt for sixty-three years; Bell is 
turned eighty, and was for thirty-three years huntsman, whilst 
Spink, who is eighty-one, has for sixty-nine years been in some 
way or other concerned with the hunt since the day that he 
helped to feed the hounds. Thus the ages of the old men give 
a total of two hundred and forty-five years. They are all past- 
masters of the boot and the spur, and are as thorough sports- 
men as ever donned a red coat or mounted a horse. Indeed, 
it would seem that they had diligently taken to heart Jorrocks’ 
dictum that ‘all time’s wasted what’s not spent in ’untin’,’ for in 
their day the hounds met ‘ as soon as t’ was light,’ in the words 
of their old ballads. They belong to a hunt which it is claimed 
is the oldest—certainly, at any rate, one of the oldest—in the 
country and which possesses about as rough a field for horse and 
hounds as one could find in aday’s march. They were all 
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born in the dale, and have never been out of it for more than 
a day except when one of those long runs, which have distin- 
guished the Bilsdale, necessitated their lying down with the 
hounds around them and waiting till daylight. The forbears . 
of each were connected with the hunt, but unfortunately they 
themselves have no descendants to maintain the connection, one 
which they boast began with the hunt itself. Dawson has never 
married ; he has always attended to his own wants, cut his own 
turf and peat, and made his own bed, and he attributes his 
longevity to this fact and to the exercise he received whilst 
bunting. Their very appearances and dwellings savour of the 
sport. 

Though their days of hunting are o’er—and they daily regret 
the fact—they are still of some use to the inhabitants of this 
beautiful dale, for at almost every meet they are present to answer 
numerous questions as to which covert should be drawn, &c., 
and combined with the answer they often relate some interest- 
ing occurrence that happened years ago. They have ideas of 
their own about hunting, but have failed to make them popular 
amongst the present generation of hunters in the dale. They 
are, as indicated, great believers in seeking ‘ Renny,’ as they 
call him, early, as the first verse of one of their songs makes 
obvious : 


One morning last winter, 
As soon as ’twas light, 
The sportsmen drew up, 
And it was a grand sight ; 
It happened to be a very fine morn 
When we called up the hounds 
By the sound of the horn. 


The Bilsdale hounds, being trencher fed, literally are so 
called up, and it is said that never, during the hunt’s most adverse 
periods, has the dale been without a hound or two, though 
there was a time when Bobby Dawson had the only one. This 
hunt is not a little noted for its long runs. They do not care 
for short hunts but love to find a fox that will run for two or 
three hours. I have Bobby Dawson’s diary which contains an 
account of the place of every meet for years, and though occa- 
sionally the words ‘blank day,’ appear they are by no means 
frequent. These interesting records show that the runs have 
extended considerably over five and six hours on many occasions 
and not infrequently ended at Northallerton, Stockton and 
Thirsk, and once or twice Iam told at York. They are types 
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of those keen old sportsmen, unfortunately now becoming ex- 
tremely scarce, who if they were told of a fox at midnight 
would speedily be off after it. On one of these unique hunts : 


Up spoke Bobby Dawson, 
‘It is the best plan 
To send for some candles 
As quick as you can: 
Our hounds they will kill him ; 
Now do as I’ve said, 
And then we shall get both his brush and his head.’ 


The exigencies of tyrannical rhyme necessitate the use of 
‘head’ for ‘ mask’ it will be seen. 

The hounds at an early period hunted hare one day and 
the next fox, and it was on one of the former occasions that 
they came into contact with that much befeared personage Peg 
Humphrey, the Bilsdale witch, who was wont, as the natives 
implicitly believed, to take the form of a hare, when she was 
tired of casting spells upon other persons which turned them 
into crows, cats and hobgoblins. On one of her ‘ hare days,’ as 
Bobby—who with Bell firmly believes in these stories—defined 
them, it was the lot of the Bilsdale hounds to get on her scent 
and put her up. She led them a dance which will never be 
forgotten in Bilsdale or the surrounding country, for she gained 
more than local fame, and her name is still breathed in a voice 
akin to a whisper. It was once when the trio, accompanied by 
Isaac Johnson on his ‘black gallawer,’ went out on foot to 
hunt the hare with his dogs. A large hare was started at 
Rowper Sands, and for four hcurs did men and hounds pursue. 
From the very first the hare made straight for Peg Humphrey’s 
house, and it was suggested that it must be bewitched when it 
sped along in the direction of so dangerous a quarter. It 
reached Peg’s yard and ran through the ‘bow’ hole into the 
barn. On any other occasion the hunters would have feared 
to follow, but they reached the barn door and found it secured 
from the outside. They opened it and there ‘amang some 
straw, panting and sairly out of breath,’ as Bobby described her 
plight, lay Peg. ‘Oh!’ she said, ‘I’ve been fothering and the 
wind’s blown the door to. Come and have a glass of yal,’ she 
continued, and on complying with the request, she said to 
Bobby, who was then a youngster, ‘I wouldn’t hot tha, thous sum 
yan’s lad.’ To old Isaac she said nothing, but she charmed his 
ale, for immediately after he left the house he complained of 
feeling ill, and though Dr. Ness was called from Hemsley, he 
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could do nothing, nor ascertain from what he suffered. The 
dales-folk knew and expressed no surprise, for a witch cannot 
suffer such an indignity as to be hunted for four hours without 
some revenge. The ailing man too knew he was paying for 
the hunt, and frequently expressed the belief that he had been 
cursed by Peg. He died very shortly afterwards, and Bobby, 
who told the tale, wondered that he himself had not also suffered. 
I suggested that the decaying of his right arm was perhaps 
the result of a curse or spell by Peg. It was Bobby’s lot 
in a few years once again to run Peg, and he is not a little 
proud that he was one of those who cured her, for after this 
second hunt she was never again known to assume a super- 
natural shape. On the second occasion she did not fare 
so well as before. Bobby took four hounds, named Minister, 
Towler, Gamester and Lady, these having all gained a name 
for their general excellency. And, said Bobby, to me: ‘They 
were t’ best hoonds Ah ivver seed, nowt cud escape ’em, Ah’ve 
killed ez monny ez sixteen hares a day wi’ ’em, and tha mud 
’a’e been summat when tha’ c’u’d catch t’aud wain’ (witch). 
The story is as follows, though I will not give it in 
dialect: ‘We had had a good day and had killed several 
hares. We were just thinking about returning to sup on a pie 
which was to contain some of the leverets we had sent on, 
when up started a beauty, the largest we all agreed that we had 
ever seen. The hounds were away in a minute and we followed. 
Nothing barred the way. Over field and heather we ran and 
we noticed that the hare was about at her last gasp. The 
hounds were only their length behind her for half a mile along 
the moor and we could hear their teeth as they snatched at her 
hind-quarters. We came near Peg’s house and we began to 
feel suspicious. Some of the followers dropped off and said : 
‘Remember Isaac!’ Others of us went on, and at the gate 
entering Peg’s field where her house stood was Stephen 
Ainsley, the noted dale musician. He could have knocked her 
down with a stick he had in his hand, but didn’t. The hare 
tore on and we saw her disappear through the broad side of 
Peg’s house. Before she passed the gate, however, old Lady 
snatched at her and pulled away some fluff and flesh from her 
hind-quarters. We entered the house and Peg was rising up 
from amongst some straw. Young Tom Johnson lifted his 
stick and said he would fell her for her tricks, but George Beil 
asked him if he wanted to commit murder and bring to pass a 
hanging bout? Eventually the old dame was left unmolested, 
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but had to visit Hemsley that evening to have the wound caused 
by Lady attended to, and it is said she was lame ever after and 
never gave the hounds another bootless run.’ 

The hare-hunting, however, never gained so much popularity 
as fox-hunting, so it was eventually abandoned and the hounds 
ran ‘Renny’ alone. 

A good story is told by Bobby Dawson against himself. 
He went to Richmond on one occasion to see the Zetland 
hounds. Having some time to spare he was gazing into a 
beck which contained a large number of trout. A gentleman 
came up to him and asked him if he would like a fish. Bobby 
said he ‘ could do wi’ yan varra weel.’ The stranger offered to 
catch him one, and Bobby prevented him by forcibly pushing 
him back. ‘Thoo’d better nut mell (meddle) wi’ ’em at all. It’s 
nut thy beck an’ tho’ll git baith me an’ thisel into trouble if t’ 
Markis cums alang.’ Bobby thought that the gentleman seemed 
indifferent, and it was not until he had been shown round the 
stables and told to go and get some lunch at the hall that 
he found whom he had been conversing with—it was the 
Marquis himself. 

One amusing story he tells is of a run in 1870. They 
had had a long hunt, and had reached Rudscar, in Rosedale. 
The fox was exhausted and fell, apparently dead, into a hole; 
a man named Metcalfe sprang from his horse and cut off the 
brush, which was no sooner in his hand than the fox flew 
down the hill with hounds after in full cry. Those present, 
said Bobby, ‘were capped, nay tha wur mair an’ capped tha 
wut fair mazzled. Renny was eventually killed at the White 
Mare of Whitestonecliffe on the Hambletonian Hills. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also be 
given away each month, each of them consisting of an original 
drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Maga- 
zine. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the August competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mrs. Walter Dugdale, Wel- 
lington, Shropshire ; Mr. W. R. Prior, Muswell Hill ; Mr. A. 
Barton Kent, Maidenhead ; Mr. Vaughan T. Paul, Penzance ; 
Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Mr. Richards, H.M.S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth ; Mr. John Day, Leicester ; Captain William Savile, 
St. James’ Place ; Mrs. Delves Broughton, Bedford; and Mr. 
Graystone Bird, Bath. Original drawings have been sent to a 
number of other competitors, 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


SOCIETY OF SHROPSHIRE BOWMEN MEETING AT ACTON BURNELL PARK, SHREWSBURY, 
JULY 19, Ig0I, BY INVITATION OF SIR WALTER AND LADY SMYTHE, THE 
PRESIDENT AND LADY PARAMOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Walter Dugdale, Meeson Hall, Wellington, Shropshire 
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ALEXANDRA PARK MEETING, AUGUST 3, IQOI. 
MR. R. B. BENTLEY'S ‘SPRING MEETING’ WINNING HARRINGAY SELLING PLATE 


Photograph taken by Mr. W. R. Prior, Muswell Hill 
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BACK SOMERSAULT FROM HIGH DIVE AT TONBRIDGE SCHOOL SWIMMING BATH 


Photograph taken by Mr. A, Barton Kent, Maidenhead 


HENLEY 1901. LEANDER WINNING GRAND CIIALLENGE CUP 


Photograph taken by Mr. W. R. Prior, Muswell Hill 
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MEET OF THE WESTERN FOXHOUNDS AT BURYAS BRIDGE, NEAR PENZANCE 


T. R, BOLITHO, ESQ., MASTER. MAJOR W. E. T. BOLITHO, HUNTSMAN 
Photograph taken by Mr. Vaughan T. Paul, Penzance 


HENLEY 1901. THE PENNSYLVANIANS GOING TO THE START FOR THE FINAL HEAT, 
GRAND CHALLENGE CUP 
Photograph taken by Mr, F. G. Caticott, Teddington 
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TABLEAU ON PARALLEL BARS BY GYMNASTIC STAFF AND CADETS, H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA 


Photograph taken by Mr. Richards. H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,’ Dartmouth 


FINISH OF THE 120 YARDS RACE, INFIRMARY SPORTS, LEICESTER 


Photograph taken by Mr. John Day, Leicester 
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FISHING ON THE THAMES BELOW CLIVEDEN 


Photograph taken by Captain William Savile, St. James’ Place, S. W. 


A TWENTY POINTER 


Photograph taken bv Mrs. Delves Broughton, Bedford 
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BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS’ HORSE GYMKHANA, JULY 18, 
MRS. BALDWIN WINNING THE JUMPING COMPETITION 


Photograph taken by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


» HENLEY 1901. JUST AFTER THE FINISH OF THE FINAL HEAT FOR THE GRAND 
CHALLENGE CUP 


Photograph taken ty Mr. A. L. Wrenfourd, Folkestone 
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BEATERS WITH HEAD OF SAMBUR STAG, SHOT JANUARY I9g01 


Photograph taken by Mr. £. Brook Fox, Bankipur, Bengal 


BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS’ HORSE GYMXUANA, JULY 18, Igor 
TENT PEGGING (LADIES) 


Photograph taten by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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A DAY'S SPORT IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC ON A RANCH KNOWN AS LOS INGLESES, 
SAN AGUSTIN, BUENOS AIRES 


Pho'ograb’ taken by Mr. R. A. Stopford, Caroline St., S.W. 


‘LUGING’ AT CHATEAU D’AIX, SWITZERLAND 


Photograph taken by Miss Lloyt, Torquay 
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VARDON DRIVING TO 12TH HOLE ON THE PRESTWICK GOLF LINKS DURING ‘THE 
FOURSOME IN WHICH VARDON AND TAYLOR WERE BEATEN BY I HOLE 
BY BRAID AND HUNTER, AUGUST 21, IQOIL 


Photograph taken by Mr. M. V. Hamilton Campbell, Westertoun, Ayr 


START OF THE CLYDE 20-TON CLASS AT THE ROYAL ULSTER YACHT CLUB, 
BANGOR, CO, DOWN, JULY 1901 


Photograph taken by Mr. G. L. de la Cherois, Donaghadee, co, Down 
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BADGER ABOUT EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD 


Photograph taken by Sir Henry Hoare, Stourhead, Bath 


LANDING AN IILB, PIKE 


Photograph taken by Mr, Algernon C, Payton, \Varwick 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


FLYING Fox is memorable in turf history for having won no 
less a sum than £40,096 in two seasons. The son of Orme 
and Vampire stands third on the list of great winners, Isinglass 
with over £57,000 to his credit, and Donovan with two thou- 
sand less only preceding him. Flying Fox, moreover, is 
remarkable for making the largest sum ever given for a 
horse, having been knocked down at the Kingsclere sale to M. 
Edmond Blanc for 37,500 guineas. As a three-year-old he ran 
six times and won all six races easily ; as a two-year-old he failed 
twice, once in the attempt to give 5 lb. to St. Gris, who beat 
him a head, and again in the Middle Park Plate, when he was 
said to be suffering from sore shins, and giving 3 lb., was beaten 
a length and a half by Caiman. 

The bird this month is Bob White (Colcnus virginianus). 
‘Endless confusion,’ it is said, ‘has arisen through the incorrect 
local names given to the Bob White, which in New England 
is called quail wherever the ruffed grouse is called partridge, 
and called partridge in the middle and _ southern States 
wherever the ruffed grouse is called pheasant.’ It is known as 
Bob White because it so describes itself ; at least, its cry is 
supposed to resemble that name, though the New Englanders 
translate the whistle into ‘ Vo more wet, more wet!’ and the 
western farmers into ‘ Sow more wheat, more wheat!’ The 
male is a bold little bird, fights hard for his wife, and cheerfully 
answers the ploughboy’s whistle while he is at his work, but the 
females are very shy. Farmers are said to bless them for the 
number of weed-seeds and insects they destroy. The Bob 
White is described as ‘the national game bird’ of the United 
States, and is a particularly interesting little creature. 

‘On the Alert’ requires no description. 

‘The Lion Hunt’ is a reproduction of a picture in the 
Wallace Collection, by Horace Vernet, whose career, according 
to the interesting guide-book, was one of ‘extraordinary 
brilliancy and material success, both artistically and socially.’ 
After having executed commissions for Louis Philippe, and pro- 
ceeded by invitation of the Czar to Russia, he returned to 
France, and in 1837 was sent officially to Algiers. Asa result 
of his visit he painted several pictures of which ‘The Lion 
Hunt’ is an example. 
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BY “RAPPER” 


WHETHER £50,000 was ever actually offered for Sceptre, Duke 
of Westminster and Lavengro I do not know and have not 
made any endeavour to ascertain. But I do know that a man 
who could easily have spared the money—who at any rate 
would not have been in the least inconvenienced by expending 


it—seriously contemplated making the offer, and was advised 
by friends who had long and intimate experience of racing 
that the purchase would have been judicious. The three were 
supposed to stand out by themselves—supposition arises so 
easily! No doubt a fierce light beats upon the Turf, and much 
is ascertained as to the capacity of horses in training ; but ill- 
founded gossip is frequently disseminated as ‘news,’ and the 
wrong end of the stick is grasped with wonderful eagerness and 
energy. The little racing world was exceedingly anxious to 
find out which was the best of the three—a natural desire— 
and so some enterprising scribe (who knew nothing whatever 
about it) declared that Lavengro was. The ‘information’ 
was eagerly accepted and repeated, and the person who owns 
him made a preposterous attempt to secure his reinstatement in 
the Derby of next year, from which he had been struck out. 
This, I take it, was with a shrewd idea of selling Lavengro ; at 
least some one who really knows the animal’s capacity said to me, 
in speaking of the son of Ladas and Avilion, ‘A nice colt, good 
speed and sure to win races when he is not “pinched” ; but 
do not ever back him against anything that is likely to get to 
his head in a race.’ Let me add, however, that I am not for a 
moment seeking to defend the foolish muddle, and the clumsy 
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way of escaping therefrom, that has been made about next 
year’s Derby, though the subject is too technical to be discussed 
in these Notes. 


The notion was that Sceptre, Duke of Westminster, and 
Lavengro were all invincible ; then you had only to add up the 
amount of the stakes they were ‘sure to win,’ and consider their 
advanced value with the prestige of their victories. It was simple 
arithmetic—if nothing awkward happened. But awkward things 
so frequently do happen in racing, and the last few weeks 
have sadly shattered delusions. What fraction of £50,000 is 
the present value of Sceptre, Duke of Westminster, and 
Lavengro? Shall we saya third? I was much struck with 
the sty/e in which Sceptre won the July Stakes at Newmarket, 
because I heard on good authority that she had only been sent 
one good gallop during the previous three weeks; but the 
great point is to inquire what the winner beats when it 
takes prizes. The story goes—a well-authenticated story, I 
believe—that Sceptre is three lengths better than Duke of 
Westminster, and that there is—or was—-not much between 
Duke of Westminster and Lavengro when Lavengro was inclined 
to gallop. This, of course, does not fit in with ascertained 
results on racecourses, for Game Chick ran Duke of West- 
minster to a head at Goodwood and beat Sceptre by four 
lengths at Doncaster in the Champagne Stakes. Perhaps 
Sceptre was not at her best at Doncaster, but she was greatly 
fancied, and—especially after Game Chick’s feeble display at 
York behind St. Windeline—regarded as quite certain to win. 


Game Chick has ‘come on,’ that is evident; but she was 
in good racing condition at the end of July, and then Royal 
Lancer gave her 18 lb., reckoning 3 lb. sex allowance, and was 
only beaten two lengths—say 71b. Sterling Balm was then 
fourth, and if she had been persevered with—I hear, too, that 
she lost start, but not having been well placed to see the race did 
not notice this—would have been close up with Royal Lancer, 
running him at even weights. Instead of Sceptre, Duke of West- 
minster, and Lavengro stopping the way, and being worth the 
£50,000 we have been talking of, it looks as if the four best 
two-year-olds at the time of writing were Sterling Balm, Game 
Chick, Royal Lancer, and St. Windeline. 
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It is always an interesting study to observe the student of 
racing working out ‘form’ by the ‘book.’ In the Newmarket 
Stakes Doricles is beaten by William the Third. In the Derby 
William the Third is beaten by Volodyovski, and Doricles is 
further behind William the Third than he had been at Newmarket. 
Why? Apparently because Doricles did not stay. Epsom is a 
far easier course than Doncaster, however, and it is, of course, 
obvious (on ‘the book’) that Volodyovski, who does stay, must 
beat Doricles in the Leger more easily than he did on the Surrey 
Downs. That effectually disposes of Doricles (always ‘on the 
book’) ; but is Volodyovski sure to beat the staying Fortunatus ? 
That Fortunatus must beat Doricles is beyond argument. At 
Liverpool, 1 mile 3 furlongs, Fortunatus gave Doricles 2 lb, and 
beat him a length and a half, equivalent to some 6 1b. more ; 
and then Fortunatus, winner of the Goodwood Cup, 25 miles, 
is so much the better stayer! Over the Leger course (on ‘the 
book’) Fortunatus should be about ro |b. the better horse ; and 
then there is the defeat of Doricles in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, when he was so greatly fancied, by Handicapper— 
that must never be forgotten. And in spite of all this Doricles 
‘loses’ Fortunatus, and, beating Volodyovski, wins the Leger 


by a combination of staying and speed! Let us turn to ‘ the 
book’ and work out some more form. 


‘Dear “ Rapier,”’ a correspondent writes, ‘it is with great 
interest I read your notes in the Badminton Magazine, and 
particularly so those this month on equine favourites. 1 am sur- 
- prised, however, that you do not mention what many people 
consider the greatest public favourite of them all. 1 refer to 
the “bold Bendigo.” I have taken a large consensus of opinion 
on this matter, and Bendigo comes out “ top of the tree,” with 
Victor Wild a good second. Of course “Bendy” had the 
advantage of starting his career blessed with a name to conjure 
with, and when he retired with a Cambridgeshire, a Lincoln- 
shire, an Eclipse, and a Jubilee to his credit, beside smaller 
races, men said, as they did of the “peerless West,” “ It will be 
many a year ere we look upon his like again.” On the Jubilee 
Stakes Day I heard the following conversation between two 
working men, showing the confidence felt in the old hero: 
“What are you doing, Bill?” “ Oh, I’m backing ould Bendy.” 
“Too much weight, lad!” “Weight! Weight! Why he’d 
win if he had to carry another horse at top of him!” You 
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say in your Note it seems strange that one horse should be a 
bigger favourite than another though not so good. Well, I 
venture to think that the bigger favourite is the one that gives 
the greater return for the public's money. Nowa horse must 
almost certainly be a handicapper, or, at any rate, win handi- 
caps, to do this. Robert the Devil, St. Gatien, and La Fléche, 
though classic winners, all did. An Isinglass or a Flying Fox 
do not become so popular because the public can seldom back 
them. They only start at very short prices, and the public let 
them severely alone. Deaf Burke said about the original Ben- 
digo : “ He hits very hard and he keeps on adoing it.” So with 
the popular animal. ‘ He wins races and he keeps on adoing 
it,” and, I may add, at nice prices ; for when a horse is running 
in handicaps, starting at 8’s or 10’s, and then gets home, there 
is something very solid to rejoice over. Again, Bendigo, 
Carlton, and Victor Wild scarcely ever let the public down. 
If they were not first they were generally on the premises (how 
many times was Bendigo placed in the Cambridgeshire and 
Victor in the Jubilee ?) and the small backer dearly loves “ each 
way.” This I think is the reason why a Bendigo or a Carlton, 
a Victor Wild or an Eager, stand higher in the public favour 
than an Ormonde, an Isinglass, or a Flying Fox. I hope to 
read many more of your Notes in the magazine.’ It may be 
deemed unfortunate that a horse should achieve popularity 
merely because he is serviceable as a ‘machine for gambling,’ 
yet one cannot say that it is unnatural so to regard him, and 
probably my correspondent is right. Besides, a game, honest 
horse is expected to do certain things. He does them, his 
admirers profit, and who can wonder that they applaud him ? 


From Nelson, British Columbia, Mr. G. Martin is good 
enough to send me the account of two very strange coincidences. 
The first relates to cards. ‘Poker was being played, with the 
Joker counting as any card in the pack instead of merely as an 
ace. One player held four two’s, another four three’s, another 
four fours, another four fives and the last five séxves (with a joker 
of course) all before the draw. The pack had been in use 
some time and had not been arranged in any way,’ 

The other is a good fish story. ‘While fishing in Kootenay 
Lake a friend of mine had a run when trolling one morning, 
and in some rough water, when his boat gave a lurch, his rod 
went overboard with a good fish on the line. The fish was 
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seen jumping for some time, so my friend put on a heavy lead and 
several flights of hooks, and spent an hour trolling over the 
spot in the hope of recovering the rod. The same night I 
passed near and fouled his line with my hook. The line passed 
through my hook until stopped by the knot on the trace, and 
after some little time the fish was landed still on his line. The 
moment it was in the net it was off the hook, and I can only 
account for its remaining on so long by the fact that the 
rather heavy lead on the lost line would keep a steady light 
strain on the fish all day. The rod was also immediately 
recovered. Kootenay Lake is nearly sixty miles long, several 
wide, and very deep, so the recovery of the rod may be regarded 
as a pure piece of luck.’ The card story is certainly marvellous 
if it is absolutely certain that the pack had not been arranged, 
but I am inclined to suspect that this must have been done— 
of course, without Mr. Martin’s knowledge. 


Mr. Arthur E. Caldecutt who kindly says that he is always 
interested in my natural history anecdotes, kindly sends me the 
following little story : ‘Yesterday some members of my family 
were picnicking up the river Dee here, and were very busy making 
tea at their usual halting-place after about a four miles row. On 
the opposite bank a man was fishing. He went off to speak to 
another enthusiast, some yards away, leaving his rod stuck in the 
bank and his basket on the bank, witha piece of a cake of wasp-bait 
beside the basket. Meantime a good-sized water-rat came out 
of his hole, sniffed carefully and looked round, then ran up the 
bank, collared the piece (nearly as big as himself) of wasp-bait, 
carried it off in his mouth along the ground for a few yards, 
and took it home down the hole. The owner of the rod on 
his return naturally expected to find his bait where he had left 
it. He looked round, emptied his basket, but his last piece of 
bait had vanished. He appeared tremendously astonished, and 
if but a poor fisherman he was a first-class expert in variegated 
bad language (to judge from the samples heard as he went to 
join his friend), and so my daughters left him in happy 
ignorance, to solve the mystery as best he might.’ 


With reference to a Note in a recent number of this maga- 
zine about trotters, a French friend kindly writes to tell me 
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that I was quite correct in the supposition that trotters born in 
a certain year are, as a rule, called by names beginning with 
the same letter. This rule, though very general, is not abso- 
lute ; but most breeders adopt it in order to distinguish readily 
a horse’s age. My friend says that ninety-nine foals in a 
hundred are so named. A few breeders decline to adopt it, and 
there is no compulsion. The name of the dam is rarely given 
at all, On the card the entry appears : Esperance by Fuschia 
—Portici, for example, Portici being the sire of the dam. 
Experts are convinced that the action of the sire is the all. 
important consideration in the breeding of trotters, and do not 
mind ignoring the dam, though there are in Normandy a 
remarkably excellent lot of half-bred brood mares. Of course 
the experts may be right. I know nothing of trotting or 
trotters, but in England we know what one good mare has done 
for the fortunes of her owner’s stud—Lord Falmouth’s Queen 
Bertha, the Duke of Portland’s Mowerina, and others to wit. 


Mr. W. Payne Collier, who is, I believe, a practical and 
experienced sportsman, as well as writer on sport, sends me a 
criticism on a recent article, Captain T. W. Sheppard’s paper, 
‘A Day with the Otter.’ The critic cordially admits that 
nobody knows more of otter hunting than the author, or 
speaks with greater authority on the subject ; but he objects to 
the ‘line’ of the otter being called the ‘drag,’ and indeed 
declares it equivalent to speaking of a brace of partridges as 
a ‘couple’ of those birds. Mr, Payne Collier has spent much 
time in consulting the best and most generally accepted termi- 
nologists, and they all, he says, write of the ‘drag’ of a fox, 
the ‘walk’ of a hare, and the ‘trail’ of an otter. He thinks it a 
great pity that these old sporting phrases should fall into 
desuetude, and I am inclined to agree with him. In older 
days, as my readers are probably aware, there used to be special 
terms not only with regard to the pursuit and capture of game 
birds and beasts, but also to their dismemberment when cooked. 
You by no means ‘carved’ every creature ; but this is too 
elaborate a matter to be here discussed. 


